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Cuarter XVI. Lorp CaLpERWoop Is THE CAUSE OF INCONVENIENCE. 


HE preparations for the wedding went on gaily, and whatever 
inclination to revolt may have lurked in George Fairfax’s 
breast, he made no sign. Since his insolent address that night in 
the corridor he had scarcely spoken to Clarissa; but he kept a fur- 
tive watch upon her notwithstanding, and she knew it, and sickened 
under it as under an evil influence. He was very angry with her 
—she was fully conscious of that—unjustifiably, unreasonably angry. 
More than once, when Mr. Granger was especially attentive, she 
had encountered a withering glance from those dark gray eyes, and 
she had been weak enough, wicked enough perhaps, to try and make 
him perceive that Mr. Granger’s attentions were in no way pleasant 
to her. She could bear anything better than that he should think 
her capable of courting this man’s admiration. She told herself 
sometimes that it would be an unspeakable relief to her when the 
marriage was over, and George Fairfax had gone away from Hale 
Castle, and out of her life for evermore; and then, while she was 
trying to believe this, the thought would come to her of what her 
life would be utterly without him, with no hope of ever seeing him 
again, with the bitter necessity of remembering him only as Lady 
Geraldine’s husband. She loved him, and knew that she loved 
him. To hear his voice, to be in the same room with him, caused 
her a bitter kind of joy, a something that was sweeter than common 
pleasure, keener than common pain. His presence, were he ever 
so silent or angry, gave colour to her life, and to realise the dull 
blankness of a life without him seemed impossible. 

While this silent struggle was going on, and the date of the 
marriage growing nearer and nearer, Mr. Granger’s attentions be- 
came daily more marked. It was impossible even for Clarissa, pre- 
occupied as she was by those other thoughts, to doubt that he 
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admired her with something more than common admiration. Miss 
Granger’s evident uneasiness and anger were in themselves suffi- 
cient to give emphasis to this fact. That young lady, mistress of 
herself as she was upon most occasions, found the present state of 
things too much for her endurance. For the last ten years of her 
life, ever since she was a precocious damsel of twelve, brought to a 
premature state of cultivation by an expensive forcing apparatus of 
governesses and masters, she had been in the habit of assuring her- 
self and her confidantes that her father would never marry again. 
She had a very keen sense of the importance of wealth, and from 
that tender age, of twelve or so upwards, she had been fully aware 
of the diminution her own position would undergo in the event of a 
second marriage, and the advent of a son to the house of Granger. 
Governesses and maidservants had perhaps impressed this upon her 
at some still earlier stage of her existence ; but from this time up- 
wards she had needed nothing to remind her of the fact, and she had 
watched her father with an unwearying vigilance. 

More than once, strong-minded and practical as he was, she had 
seen him in danger. Attractive widows and dashing spinsters had 
marked him for their prey, and he had seemed not quite adamant ; 
_ but the hour of peril had passed, and the widow or the spinster had 
gone her way, with all her munitions of war expended, and Daniel 
Granger still unscathed. This time it was very different. Mr. Granger 
showed an interest in Clarissa which he had never before exhibited 
in any member of her sex since he wooed and won the first Mrs. 
Granger; and as his marriage had been by no means a romantic 
affair, but rather a prudential arrangement made and entered upon 
by Daniel Granger the elder, ironmaster of Sheffield, on the one part, 
and Thomas Talloway, cotton-spinner of Manchester, on the other 
part, it is doubtful whether Miss Sophy Talloway had ever in her 
ante-nuptial days engrossed so much of his attention. 

Having no one else at Hale to whom she could venture to un- 
bosom herself, Miss Granger was fain to make a confidante of her 
maid, although she did not, as a general rule, affect familiarity with 
servants. This maid, who was a mature damsel of five-and-thirty 
or upwards, and a most estimable Church-of-England person, had 
been with Miss Granger for a great many years ; had curled her hair 
for her when she wore it in a crop, and even remembered her in her 
last edition of pinafores. Some degree of familiarity therefore might 
be excused, and the formal Sophia would now and then expand a 
little in her intercourse with Warman. 

One night, a very little while before Lady Geraldine’s wedding- 
day, the cautious Warman, while brushing Miss Granger’s long 
straight light-brown hair, ventured to suggest that her mistress looked 
out of spirits. Had she said that Sophia looked excessively cross, 
she would scarcely have been beside the mark. 
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‘Well, Warman,’ Miss Granger replied, in rather a shrewish 
tone, ‘I am out of spirits. Ihave been very much annoyed this 
evening by papa’s attentions to—by the designing conduct of a young 
lady here.’ 

‘I think I can guess who the young lady is, miss,’ Warman ans- 
wered shrewdly. 

‘O, I suppose so,’ cried Sophia, giving her head an angry jerk 
which almost sent the brush out of her abigail’s hand; ‘servanis 
know everything.’ 

‘Well, you see, miss, servants have eyes and ears, and they 
can’t very well help using them. People think we’re inquisitive and 
prying if we venture to see things going on under our very noses; 
and so hypocrisy gets to be almost part of a servant’s education, and 
what people call a good servant is a smooth-faced creature that pre- 
tends to see nothing and to understand nothing. But my principles 
won’t allow of my stooping to that sort of thing, Miss Granger, and 
what I think I say. I know my duty as a servant, and I know the 
value of my own immortal soul as a human being.’ 

‘ How you do preach, Warman! Who wants you to be a hypo- 
crite ?’ exclaimed Sophia impatiently. ‘It’s always provoking to 
hear that one’s affairs have been talked over by a herd of servants, 
but I suppose it’s inevitable. And pray, what have they been say- 
ing about papa ?’ 

‘ Well, miss, I’ve heard a good deal of talk of one kind and an- 
other. You see, your papa is looked upon as a great gentleman in 
the county, and people will talk about him. There’s Norris, Lady 
Laura’s own footman, who’s a good deal in the drawing-room—really 
a very intelligent well-brought-up young man, and, I am happy to 
say, not a dissenter. Norris takes a good deal of notice of what's 
going on, and he has made a good many remarks upon your par’s 
attention to Miss Lovel. Looking at the position of the parties, you 
see, miss, it would be such a curious thing if it were to be brought 
round. for that young lady to be mistress of Arden Court.’ 

‘Good gracious me, Warman!’ cried Sophia aghast, ‘ you don’t 
suppose that papa would marry again ?’ 

‘ Well, I can’t really say, miss. But when a gentleman of your 
par’s age pays so much attention to a lady young enough to be his 
daughter, it generally ends that way.’ 

There was evidently no consolation to be obtained from Warman, 
nor was that astute handmaiden to be betrayed into any expression 
of opinion against Miss Lovel. It seemed to her more than probable 
that Clarissa Lovel might come before long to reign over the house- 
hold at Arden, and the all-powerful Sophia sink to a minor position. 
Strong language of any kind was therefore likely to be dangerous. 
Hannah Warman valued her place, which was a good one, and would 
perhaps be still better under a more impulsive and generous mistress. 
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The safest thing therefore was to close the conversation with one of 
those pious platitudes which Warman had always at her command. 

‘Whatever may happen, miss, we are in the hands of Provid- 
ence,’ she said solemnly; ‘and let us trust that things will be so 
regulated as to work for the good of our immortal souls. No one 
can go through life without trials, miss, and perhaps yours may be 
coming upon you now; but we know that such chastisements are in- 
tended for our benefit.’ 

Sophia Granger had encouraged this kind of talk from the lips 
of Warman, and other humble disciples, too often to be able to object 
to it just now; but her temper was by no means improved by this 
conversation, and she dismissed her maid presently with a very 
cool good-night. 


On the third day before the wedding, George Fairfax’s mother 
arrived at the Castle, in order to assist in this important event in 
her son’s life. Clarissa contemplated this lady with a peculiar in- 
terest, and was not a little wounded by the strange coldness with 
which Mrs. Fairfax greeted her upon her being introduced by Lady 
Laura to the new arrival. This coldness was all the more striking 
on account of the perfect urbanity of Mrs. Fairfax’s manners in a 
general way, and a certain winning gentleness which distinguished 
her on most occasions. It seemed to Clarissa as if she recoiled with 
something like aversion at the sound of her name. 

‘ Miss Lovel of Arden Court, I believe?’ she said, looking at Lady 
Laura. 

‘Yes; my dear Clarissa is the only daughter of the gentleman 
who till lately was owner of Arden Court. It has passed into other 
hands now.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. I did not know there had been any change.’ 

And then Mrs. Fairfax continued her previous conversation with 
Lady Laura, as if anxious to have done with the subject of Miss 
Lovel. 

Nor in the three days before the wedding did she take any far- 
ther notice of Clarissa; a neglect the girl felt keenly ; all the more 
so because she was interested in spite of herself in this pale faded 
lady of sixty, who still bore the traces of great beauty, and who car- 
ried herself with the grace of a queen. She had that air du fau- 
bowrg which we hear of in the duchesses and marchionesses of a 
departed era in Parisian society,—a serene and tranquil elegance 
which never tries to be elegant, a perfect self-possession which never 
degenerates into insolence. 

In a party so large as that now assembled at Hale, this tacit 
avoidance of one person could scarcely be called a rudeness. It 
might so easily be accidental. Clarissa felt it nevertheless, and felt 
somehow that it was not accidental. Though she could never be 
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anything to George Fairfax, though all possibility even of friendship 
was at an end between them, she would have liked to gain his mother’s 
regard. It was an idle wish perhaps, but scarcely an unnatural one. 

She watched Mrs. Fairfax and Lady Geraldine together. The 
affection between those two was very evident. Never did the younger 
lady appear to greater advantage than in her intercourse with her 
future mother-in-law. All pride and coldness vanished in that so- 
ciety, and Geraldine Challoner became genial and womanly. 

‘ She has played her cards well,’ Barbara Fermor said maliciously. 
‘It is the mother who has brought about this marrieze.’ 

If Mrs. Fairfax showed herself coldly disposed towards Clarissa, 
there was plenty of warmth on the parts of the Ladies Emily and 
Louisa, who arrived at the Castle about the same time, and at once 
took a fancy to their sister’s protégée. 

‘Laura has told us so much about you, Miss Lovel,’ said Lady 
Louisa, ‘and we mean to be very fond of you, if you will allow us; 
and, O, please may we call you Clarissa? It is such a sweet name!’ 

Both these ladies had passed that fearful turning-point in wo- 
man’s life, her thirtieth birthday, and had become only more gushing 
and enthusiastic with increasing years. They were very much like 
Lady Laura, had all her easy goodnature and liveliness, and were 
more or less afraid of the stately Geraldine. 

‘Do you know, we are quite glad she is going to be married at 
last,’ Lady Emily said in a confidential tone to Clarissa; ‘for she 
has kept up a kind of frigid atmosphere at home that I really believe 
has helped to frighten away all our admirers. Men of the present 
day don’t like that kind of thing. It went out of fashion in England 
with King Charles I., I think, and in France with Louis XIV. You 
know how badly the royal household behaved coming home from his 
funeral, laughing and talking and all that: I believe it arose from 
their relief at thinking that the king of forms and ceremonies was 
dead. We always have our nicest little parties—kettledrums, and 
suppers after the opera, and that sort of thing—when Geraldine is 
away; for we can do anything with papa.’ 

The great day came, and the heavens were propitious. A fine 
clear September day, with a cold wind and a warm sun: a day upon 
which the diaphanous costumes of the bridesmaids might be a shade 
too airy; but not a stern or cruel day, to tinge their young noses 
with a frosty hue, or blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant hair. 

The bridesmaids were the Ladies Emily and Louisa Challoner, 
the two Miss Fermors, Miss Granger, and Clarissa, six in all; a 
moderation which Lady Laura was inclined to boast of as a kind of 
Spartan simplicity. They were all to be dressed alike, in white, with 
bonnets that seemed composed of waxen-looking white heather, and 
tremulous harebells, and with blue sashes to match the harebells. 
The dresses were Lady Laura’s inspiration: they had come to her 
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almost in her sleep, she declared, when she had well-nigh despaired 
of realising her vague desires; and Clarissa’s costume was, like the 
ball-dress, a present from her benefactress. 

The nine-o’clock breakfast—a meal that began at nine and rarely 
ended till eleven—was hurried over in the most uncomfortable and 
desultory manner on this eventful morning. The principals in the 
great drama did not appear at all, and Clarissa and Miss Granger 
were the only two bridesmaids who could spare half an hour from the 
cares of the toilet. The rest breakfasted in the seclusion of their 
several apartments, with their hair in crimping-pins. Miss Granger 
was too perfect a being to crinkle her hair, or to waste three hours 
on dressing, even for a wedding. Lady Laura showed herself among 
her guests, for a quarter of an hour or so, in a semi-hysterical flutter ; 
so anxious that everything should go off well, so fearful that some- 
thing might happen, she knew not what, to throw the machinery of 
her arrangements out of gear. 

‘I suppose it’s only a natural feeling on such an occasion as this,’ 
she said, ‘ but I really do feel as if something were going to happen. 
Things have gone on so smoothly up to this morning—no disappoint- 
ments from milliners, no stupid mistakes on the part of those railway 
people—everything has gone upon velvet; and now it is coming to 
the crisis I am quite nervous.’ 

Of course every one declared that this was perfectly natural, and 
recommended his or her favourite specific—a few drops of sal-volatile 
-—a liqueur-glass of dry curagoa—tred lavender—chlorodyne—and so 
on; and then Lady Laura laughed and called herself absurd, and 
hurried away to array herself in a pearl-coloured silk, half smothered 
by puffings of pale pink areophane and, Brussels-lace flounces; a dress 
that was all pearly gray and rose and white, like the sky at early 
morning. 

Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Granger, with some military men and coun- 
try squires, took their breakfast as calmly as if a wedding were part 
of the daily business of life. Miss Granger exhibited a polite indif- 
ference about the great event; Clarissa was pale and nervous, not 
able to give much attention to Daniel Granger, who had contrived 
to sit next her that morning, and talked to her a good deal, with an 
apparent unconsciousness of the severe gaze of his daughter, who sat 
exactly opposite to him. She had a feeling as if she had been act- 
ing a part in a tragedy, the end whereof was near at hand. 

She was glad to make her toilet an excuse for leaving Mr. Granger ; 
but once in the sanctuary of her own room, she sat down in an absent 
manner, and made no attempt to begin dressing. Fosset, the maid, 
found her there at a quarter past ten o’clock—the ceremony was to 
take place at eleven—and gave a cry of horror at seeing the toilet 
uncommenced. 

‘Good gracious me, miss!. what have you been thinking of ? 
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Your hair not begun nor nothing! I’ve been almost torn to bits with 
one and another—NMiss Fermor’s maid bothering for long hair-pins 
and narrow black ribbon ; and Jane Roberts—Lady Emily Challoner’s 
maid—who really never has anything handy, wanting half the things 
out of my work-box—or I should have been with you ever so long 
ago. My lady would be in a way if you were late.’ 

‘I think my hair will do very well as it is, Fosset,’ Clarissa said 
listlessly. 

‘Lor’, no, miss; not in that dowdy way. It don’t half show 
it off.’ 

Clarissa seated herself before the dressing-table with an air of 
resignation rather than interest, and the expeditious Fosset began 
her work. It was done very speedily—that wealth of hair was so 
easy to dress; there was no artful manipulation of long hair-pins 
and black ribbon needed to unite borrowed tresses with real ones. 
The dress was put on, and Clarissa was invited to look at herself in 
the cheval-glass. 

‘I do wish you had a bit more colour in your cheeks to-day, miss,’ 
Fosset said, with rather a vexed air. ‘ Not that I’d recommend you 
any of their vinegar rouges, or ineffaceable blooms, or anything of 
that kind. But I don’t think I ever saw you look so pale. One 
would think you were going to be married, instead of Lady Geraldine. 
She’s as cool as a cucumber this morning, Sarah Thompson told me 
just now. You can’t put her out easily.’ 

The carriages were driving up to the great door by this time. It 
was about twenty minutes to eleven, and in ten minutes more the 
procession would be starting. Hale church was within five minutes’ 
drive of the Castle. 

Clarissa went fluttering down to the drawing-room, where she 
supposed people would assemble. There was no one there but Mr. 
Granger, who was stalking up and down the spacious room, dressed 
in the newest and stiffest of coats and waistcoats, and looking as if 
he were going to assist at a private hanging. Miss Lovel felt almost 
inclined to run away at sight of him. The man seemed to pursue 
her somehow ; and since that night when George Fairfax had offered 
her his mocking congratulations, Mr. Granger’s attentions had been 
particularly repugnant to her. 

She could not draw back, however, without positive rudeness, 
and it was only a question of five minutes; so she went in and 
entered upon an interesting little conversation about the weather. 
It was still fine ; there was no appearance of rain ; a most auspicious 
day, really; and so on,—from Mr. Granger ; to which novel remarks 
Clarissa assented meekly. 

‘There are people who attach a good deal of significance to that 
kind of thing,’ he said presently. ‘For my own part, if I were 
going to be married to the woman I loved, I should care little how 
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black the sky above us might be. That sounds rather romantic for 
me, doesn’t it? A man of fifty has no right to feel like that.’ 

This he said with a half-bitter laugh. Clarissa was spared the 
trouble of answering by the entrance of more bridesmaids—Lady 
Louisa Challoner and Miss Granger—with three of the military 
men, who wore hothouse flowers in their button-holes, and were 
altogether arrayed like the lilies of the field, but who had rather the 
air of considering this marriage business a tiresome interruption to 
the partridge-shooting. 

‘I suppose we are going to start directly,’ cried Lady Louisa, 
who was a fluttering creature of three-and-thirty, always eager to flit 
from one scene to another. ‘If we don’t, I really think we shall be 
late—and there is some dreadful law, isn’t there, to prevent people 
being married after eleven o’clock ?” 

‘ After twelve,’ Mr. Granger answered in his matter-of-fact way. 
‘ Lady Geraldine has ample margin for delay.’ 

‘ But why not after twelve ?’ asked Lady Louisa with a childish 
air; ‘ why not in the afternoon or evening, if one liked? What can 
be the use. of such a ridiculous law? One might as well live in 
Russia.’ 

She fluttered to one of the windows and looked out. 

‘ There are all the carriages. How well the men look! Laura 
must have spent a fortune in white ribbon and gloves for them— 
and the horses, dear things !'—a woman of Lady Louisa’s stamp is 
generally enthusiastic about horses, it is such a safe thing—‘ they 
look as if they knew it was a wedding. O, good gracious!’ 

‘ What is the matter, Lady Louisa ?’ 

‘A man from the railway—with a telegram—yes, I am sure it’s 
a telegram! Do you know, I have such a horror of telegrams! I 
always fancy they mean illness—or death—or something dreadful. 
Very absurd of me, isn’t it? And I daresay this is only a message 
about some delayed parcel, or some one who was to be here and 
can’t come, or something of that kind.’ 

The room was full of idle people by this time. Every one went 
to the open window and stared down at the man who had brought 
the telegram. He had given his message, and was standing on the 
broad flight of steps before the Castle door, waiting for the return 
of the official who had taken it. Whether the electric wires had 
brought the tidings of some great calamity, or a milliner’s apology 
for a delayed bonnet, was impossible to guess. The messenger stood 
there stolid and impenetrable, and there was nothing to be divined 
from his aspect. 

But presently, while a vague anxiety possessed almost every one 
present, there came from the staircase without a sudden cry of woe— 
a woman’s shriek, long and shrill, a cry as ominous as the banshee’s 
wail itself. There was a rush to the door, and the women crowded 
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out in a distracted way. Lady Laura was fainting in her husband’s 
arms, and George Fairfax was standing near her reading a telegram. 

People had not long to wait for the evil news. Lord, Calder- 
wood had been seized with a paralytic stroke—his third attack—at 
ten o’clock the previous night, and had expired at half-past eight that 
morning. There could be no wedding that day—nor for many days 
and weeks to come. 

‘ O, Geraldine, my poor Geraldine, let me go to her!’ cried Lady 
Laura, disengaging herself from her husband’s arms and rushing 
upstairs. Mr. Armstrong hurried after her. 

‘ Laura, my sweet girl, don’t agitate yourself; consider yourself,’ 
he cried, and followed, with Lady Louisa sobbing and wailing behind 
him. Geraldine had not left her room yet. The ill news was to 
find her on the threshold, calm and lovely in the splendour of her 
bridal dress. 


CuapTerR XVII. 
‘PIs DEEPEST WINTER IN LORD TIMON’S PURSE.’ 


Berore nightfall—before the evening which was to have been 
enlivened by a dinner-party and a carpet-dance, and while bride and 
bridegroom should have been speeding southwards to that noble 
Kentish mansion which his uncle had lent George Fairfax—before 
the rooks flew homeward across the woods beyond Hale—there had 
been a general flight from the Castle. People were anxious to leave 
the mourners alone with their grief, and even the most intimate felt 
more or less in the way, though Mr. Armstrong entreated that there 
might be no hurry, no inconvenience for any one. 

‘ Poor Laura won’t be fit to be seen for a day or two,’ he said, 
‘and of course I shall have to go up to town for the funeral; but that 
need make no difference. Hale is large enough for every one, and 
it will be a comfort to her by and by to find her friends round her.’ 

Through all that dreary day Lady Laura wandered about her 
morning-room, alternately sobbing and talking of her father to those 
chosen friends with whom she held little interviews. Her sisters 
Louisa and Emily were with her for the greater part of the time, 
echoing her lamentations like a feeble chorus. Geraldine kept her 
room, and would see no one—not even him who was to have been her 
bridegroom, and who might have supposed that he had the chiefest 
right to console her in this sudden affliction. 

Clarissa spent more than an hour with Lady Laura, listening 
with a tender interest to her praises of the departed. It seemed as 
if no elderly nobleman—wmore or less impecunious for the last twenty 
years of his life—had ever supported such a load of virtues as Lord 
Calderwood had carried with him to the grave. To praise him in- 
ordinately was the only consolation his three daughters could find in 
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the first fervour of their grief. Time was when they had been apt 
to confess to one another that papa was occasionally rather ‘ trying,’ 
a vague expression which scarcely involved a lapse of filial duty on 
the part of the grumbler. But to hear them to-day one would have 
supposed that they had never been tried; that life with Lord Calder- 
wood in a small house in Chapel-street, Mayfair, had been altogether 
a halcyon existence. 

Clarissa listened reverently, believing implicitly in the merits of 
the newly lost, and did her best to console her kind friend during the 
hour Mr. Armstrong allowed her to spend with Lady Laura. Atthe 
end of that time he came and solemnly fetched her away, after a 
pathetic farewell. 

‘You must come to me again, Clary, and very, very soon,’ said 
my lady, embracing her. ‘I only wish Fred would let you stay with 
me now. You would be a great comfort.’ 

‘My dearest Lady Laura, it is better not. You have your sis- 
ters.’ 

‘ Yes, they are very good ; but I wanted you to stay, Clary. I 
had such plans for you. O, by the bye, the Grangers will be going 
back to-day, I suppose. Why should they not take you with them 
in their great travelling carriage ?—Frederick, will you arrange for 
the Grangers to take Clarissa home ?’ cried Lady Laura to her hus- 
band, who was hovering near the door. In the midst of her grief 
my lady brightened a little with the idea of managing something, 
even so small a matter as this. 

‘ Of course, my dear,’ replied the affectionate Fred. ‘ Granger 
shall take Miss Lovel home. And now I must positively hurry her 
away; all this talk and excitement is so bad for you.’ 

‘I must see the Fermors before they go. You'll let me see the 
Fermors, Fred ?’ 

‘ Well, well, I'll bring them just to say good-bye—that’s all.— 
Come along, Miss Lovel.’ 

Clarissa followed him along the cuvidows. 

‘O, if you please, Mr. Armstrong,’ she said, ‘I did not like to 
worry Lady Laura, but I would so much rather go home alone in 
a fly.’ 

‘Nonsense! the Grangers can take you. You could have Laura’s 
brougham, of course ; but if she wants you to go with the Grangers, 
you must go. Her word is law, and she’s sure to ask me about it 
by and by. She’s a wonderful woman ; thinks of everything.’ 

They met Mr. and Miss Granger presently, dressed for the 
journey. 

‘O, if you please, Granger, I want you to take Miss Lovel home 
in your carriage. You've plenty of room, I know.’ 

Sophia looked as if she would have liked to say that there was 
no room, but her father’s face quite flushed with pleasure. 
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‘I shall be only too-happy,’ he said, ‘if Miss Lovel will trust 
herself to our care.’ 

‘And perhaps you'll explain to her father what has happened, 
and how sorry we are to lose her, and so on.’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear Armstrong. I shall make a point of seeing 
Mr. Lovel in order to do so.’ 

So Clarissa had a seat, in Mr. Granger’s luxurious carriage, 
the proprietor whereof sat opposite to her, admiring the pale patri- 
cian face, and wondering a little what that charm was which made 
it seem to him more beautiful than any other countenance he had 
ever looked upon. They did not talk much, Mr. Granger only mak- 
ing a few stereotyped remarks about the uncertainties of this life, or 
occasionally pointing out some feature of the landscape to Clarissa. 
The horses went at a splendid pace., Their owner would have pre- 
ferred a slower transit. 

‘ Remember, Miss Lovel,’ he said, as they approached the village 
of Arden, ‘ you have promised to come and see us.’ 

‘You are very good ; but I go out so little, and papa is always 
averse to my visiting.’ 

‘But he can’t be that any more after allowing you to stay at the 
Castle, or he will offend commoner folks, like Sophy and me, by his 
exclusiveness. Besides, he told me he wished Sophy and you to be 
good friends. I am sure he will let youcome to us. When shall it 
be? Shall we say to-morrow, before luncheon—at twelve or one, say ? 
I will show you what I’ve done for the house in the morning, and 
Sophy can take you over her schools and cottages in the afternoon.’ 

Sophia Granger made no attempt to second this proposition; but 
her father was so eager and decisive, that it seemed quite impossible 
for Clarissa to say no. 

‘ If papa will let me come,’ she said doubtfally. 

‘O, I am quite sure he will not refuse, after what he was good 
enough to say to me,’ replied Mr. Granger; ‘and if he does not 
feel equal to going about with us in the morning, I hope we shall 
be able to persuade him to come to dinner.’ 

They were at the little rustic gate before Mill Cottage by this 
time. How small the place looked after Hale Castle! but not with- 
out a prettiness of its own. The virginia creeper was reddening on 
the wall; the casement windows open to the air and sunshine. Ponto 
ran out directly the gate was opened—first to bark at the carriage, 
and then to leap joyously about Clarissa, overpowering her with a 
fond canine welcome. 

‘You'll come in with us, Sophia?’ asked her father, when he 
had alighted, and handed Clarissa out of the carriage. 

‘I think not, papa. You can’t want me; and this dreadful 
morning has given me a wretched headache.’ 

‘I thought there was something amiss. It would be more re- 
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spectful to Mr. Lovel for you to come in. I daresay he'll excuse 
you, however, when he hears you are ill.’ 

Clarissa held out her hand, which Miss Granger took with an 
almost obvious reluctance, and the two young ladies said ‘ Good-bye’ 
to each other, without a word from Sophia about the engagement 
for the next day. 

They found Mr. Lovel in his favourite sitting-room ; not dream- 
ing over a Greek play or a volume of Bentley, as it was his custom 
to do, but seriously engaged with a number of open letters and 
papers scattered on the writing-table before him—papers that looked 
alarmingly like tradesmen’s bills. He was taken by surprise on the 
entrance of Clarissa and her companion, and swept the papers into 
an open drawer with rather a nervous hand. 

‘My dear Clarissa, this is quite unexpected !—How do you do, 
Mr. Granger? How very good of you to bring my little girl over to 
see me! Will you take that chair by the window? I was deep in 
a file of accounts when you came in. A man must examine his 
affairs sometimes, however small his household may be.—Well, Clary, 
what news of our kind friends at the Castle? Why, bless my soul, 
this is the wedding-day, isn’t it? I had quite forgotten the date. 
Has anything happened ?’ 

‘Yes, papa ; there has been a great misfortune, and the wedding 
is put off.’ 

Between them, Mr. Granger and Clarissa explained the state 
of affairs at the Castle. Mr. Lovel seemed really shocked by the 
intelligence of the Earl’s death. 

‘Poor Calderwood! He and I were great friends thirty years 
ago. I suppose it’s nearly twenty since I last saw him. He was 
one of the handsomest men I ever knew—Lady Geraldine takes 
after him—and when he was in the diplomatic service had really a 
very brilliant career before him; but he missed it somehow. Had 
always rather a frivolous mind, I fancy, and a want of perseverance. 
Poor Calderwood! And so he is gone! How old could he have 
been? Not much over sixty, I believe. I'll look into Debrett pre- 
sently.’ 

As soon as he could decently do so after this, Mr. Granger 
urged his invitation for the next day. 

‘O, certainly, by all means. Clary shall come to you as early 
as you like. It will be a great relief for her from the dulness of 
this place. And—well—yes, if you insist upon it, I'll join you at 
dinner. But you see what a perfect recluse Iam. There will be 
no one else, I suppose ?’ 

‘You have only to say that you wish it, and there shall be no 
one else,’ Mr. Granger answered courteously. 

Never had he been so anxious to propitiate any one. People 
had courted him more or less all his life; and here he was almost 
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suing for the acquaintance of this broken-down spendthrift—a man 
whom he had secretly despised until now. 

On this assurance Mr. Lovel consented to dine with his neigh- 
bour for the first time; and Mr. Granger, having no excuse for 
farther lingering, took his departure, remembering all at once that 
he had such a thing as a daughter waiting for him in the carriage 
outside. 

He went, and Clarissa took up the thread of her old life just 
where she had dropped it. Her father was by no means so gracious 
or agreeable to-day as he had been during his brief visit to Hale 
Castle. He took out his tradesmen’s letters and bills when Mr. 
Granger was gone, and went on with his examination of them, groan- 
ing aloud now and then, or sometimes stopping to rest his head on 
his hands with a dreary long-drawn sigh. Clarissa would have been 
very glad to offer her sympathy, to utter some word of comfort ; but 
there was something in her father’s aspect which forbade any inju- 
dicious approach. She sat by the open window with a book in her 
hand, but not reading, waiting patiently in the hope that he would 
share his troubles with her by and by. 

He went on with his work for about an hour, and then tied the 
papers in a bundle with a hasty impatient air. 

‘ Arithmetic is no use in such a case as mine,’ he said; ‘no 
man can make fifty pounds pay a hundred. I suppose it must end 
in the bankruptcy court. It will be only our last humiliation, the 
culminating disgrace.’ 

‘ The bankruptcy court! O, papa!’ cried Clarissa piteously. 

She had a very vague idea as to what bankruptcy meant, but 
felt that it was something unutterably shameful—the next thing to 
a criminal offence. 

‘Better men than I have gone through it,’ Mr. Lovel went on 
with a sigh, and without the faintest notice of his daughter’s dismay ; 
‘but I couldn’t stand Arden and Holborough after that degradation. 
I must go abroad, to some dull old town in the south of France, 
where I could have my books and decent wine, and where, as regards 
everything else, I should be in a living grave.’ 

‘ But they would never make you bankrupt surely, papa!’ Clarissa 
exclaimed in the same piteous tone. 

‘They would never make me bankrupt!’ echoed her father fret- 
fully. ‘What do you mean by they? You talk like a baby, Clarissa. 
Do you suppose that tradesmen and bankers and bill- discounters 
would have more mercy upon me than upon other people? They 
may give me more time than they would give another man, perhaps, 
because they know I have some pride of race, and would coin my 
heart’s blood rather than adopt expedients that other men make 
light of; but when they know there is no more to be got out of 
me, they will do their worst. It is only a question of time.’ 
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‘Are you very much in debt, papa?’ Clarissa asked timidly, 
anticipating a rebuff. 

‘No; that is the most confounded part of the business. My 
liabilities only amount to a few pitiful hundreds. When I sold 
Arden—and I did not do that till I was obliged, you may believe— 
the bulk of the purchase-money went to the mortgagees. With the 
residue—a paltry sum—I bought myself an annuity; a transaction 
which I was able to conclude upon better terms than most men of 
my age, on account of my precarious health, and to which I was 
most strongly urged by my legal advisers. On this I have existed, 
or tried to exist, ever since; but the income has not been sufficient 
even for the maintenance of this narrow household ; if I lived in a 
garret, I must live like a gentleman, and should be always at the 
mercy of my servants. These are honest enough, I daresay, but I 
have no power of checking my expenditure. And then I had your 
schooling to pay for—no small amount, I assure you.’ 

‘ Thank heaven that is over, papa! And now, if you would only 
let me go out as a governess, I might be some help to you instead 
of a burden.’ 

‘ There’s time enough to think of that. You are not much of 
a burden to me at present. I don’t suppose you add many pounds 
a year to the expenses of this house. And if I have to face the 
inevitable, and see my name in the Gazette, we must begin life 
again upon a smaller scale, and in a cheaper place—some out-of- 
the-way corner of France or Belgium. The governess notion will 
keep till I am dead. You can always be of some use to me as a 
companion, if you choose.’ 

This was quite a concession. Clarissa came over to her father’s 
chair, and laid her hand caressingly upon his shoulder. 

‘ My dear father,’ she said in a low sweet voice, ‘ you make 
me almost happy, in spite of our troubles. I wish for nothing 
better than to stay with you always. And by and by, if we have 
to live abroad, where you need not be so particular about our name, 
I may be able to help you a littlh—by means of art or music— 
without leaving home. I think I could be happy anywhere with 
you, papa, if you would only love me a little.’ 

That appeal touched a heart not easily moved. Marmaduke 
Lovel put his hand—such a slender feminine hand—into his daugh- 
ter’s with an affectionate pressure. 

‘Poor child!’ he said sadly. ‘It would be hard if I couldn’t 
love you a little. But you were born under an evil star, Clarissa ; 
and hitherto perhaps I have tried to shut my heart against you. I 
won’t do that any more. Whatever affection is in me to give shall 
be yours. God knows I have no reason to withhold it, nor any other 
creature on this earth on whom to bestow it. God knows it is a 
new thing for me to have my love sued for.’ 
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There was a melancholy in his tone which touched his daughter 
deeply. He seemed to have struck the key-note of his life in those 
few words; a disappointed unsuccessful life; a youth in which there 
had been some hidden cause for the ungenial temper of his middle age. 

It was nearly six o’clock by this time, and Clarissa strolled into 
the garden with her father while the table was being laid for dinner. 
There were faint glimpses of red and yellow here and there among 
the woods around Arden Court, but it still seemed summer time. 
The late roses were in full bloom in Mr. Lovel’s fertile garden, the 
rosy apples were brightening in the orchard, the plums purpling on 
a crumbling old red-brick wall that bounded the narrow patch of 
kitchen - garden. Yes, even after Hale Castle the place seemed . 
pretty; and a pang went through Clarissa’s heart, as she thought 
that this too they might have to leave; even this humble home was 
not secure to them. 

Father and daughter dined together very pleasantly. Clarissa 
had been made quite happy by her father’s unwonted tenderness, 
and Mr. Lovel was in tolerable spirits, in spite of that dreary after- 
noon’s labour, that hopeless task of trying to find out some elastic 
quality in pounds, shillings, and pence. 


CuHapter XVIII. 


SOMETHING FATAL. 


At seven o’clock Mr. Lovel composed himself for his after-dinner 
nap, and Clarissa, being free to dispose of herself as she pleased till 
about nine, at which hour the tea-tray was wont to be brought into 
the parlour, put on her hat and went out into the village. It would 
be daylight till nearly eight, and moonlight after that; for the moon 
rose early, as Miss Lovel remembered. She had a fancy to look at 
the familiar old place again—the quiet village street, with its three 
or four primitive shops, and single inn lying back a little from the 
road, and with a flock of pigeons and other feathered creatures 
always on the patch of grass before it; the low white-walled cot- 
tages, in which there were only friendly faces for her. That sugges- 
tion of a foreign home had made her native village newly dear to her. 

She had not held much intercourse with these Arden people 
since her coming home. The sense of her inability to help them in 
any substantial way had kept her aloof from them. She had not the 
gift of preaching, or of laying down the laws of domestic economy, 
whereby she might have made counsel and admonition serve instead 
of gold or silver. Being able to give them nothing, she felt her- 
self better out. of the way; but there were two or three households 
upon which she had contrived to bestow some small benefits —a 
little packet of grocery bought with her scanty pocket-money, a jar 
of good soup that she had coaxed her father’s housekeeper to make, 
and so on—and in which her visits had been very welcome. 
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All was very quiet this evening. Clarissa went through the 
village without meeting any one she knew. The gate of the church- 
yard stood open, and Arden churchyard was a favourite spot with 
Clarissa. A solemn old place, shadowed by funereal yews and spread- 
ing cedars, which must have been trees of some importance before the 
Hanoverian succession. There was a narrow footpath between two 
rows of tall quaint old tombstones, with skulls and crossbones cut 
upon the moss-grown stone; a path leading to another gate, which 
opened upon a wide patch of heath skirted by a scanty firwood. 
This was the wildest bit of landscape about Arden, and Clarissa 
loved it with all an artist’s love. She had sketched that belt of fir- 
trees under almost every condition—with the evening sun behind 
them, standing blackly out against the warm crimson light; or later, 
when the day had left no more than a faint opal glimmer in the 
western sky; later still, in the fair summer moonlight, or on a blus- 
terous autumn afternoon, tossed by the pitiless wind. There was a 
poetry in the scene that seemed to inspire her pencil, and yet she 
could never quite satisfy herself. In short, she was not Turner ; 
and that wood and sky needed the pencil of a Turner to translate 
them fully. This evening she had brought her pocket sketch-book 
with her. It was the companion of all her lonely walks. 

She sat down upon the low boundary-wall of the churchyard, 
close by the rustic wooden gate through which she had come, facing 
the heath and the firwood, and took out her sketch-book. There 
was always something new; inexhaustible Nature had ever some 
fresh lesson for her. But this evening she sat idle for a long time, 
with her pencil in her hand; and when at last she began to draw, it 
was no feature of heathy ridge or dark firwood, but a man’s face, that 
appeared upon the leaf. 

It was a face that she had drawn very often lately in her idle 
moods, half unconsciously sometimes—a bold handsome face, that 
offered none of those difficulties by which some countenances baffle 
the skill of a painter. It was the face of a man of whom she had 
told herself it was a sin even to think; but the face haunted her some- 
how, and it seemed as if her pencil reproduced it in spite of herself. 

She was thinking as she drew of Lady Geraldine’s postponed 
wedding. It would have been better that the marriage should have 
taken place; better that the story should have ended to-day, and 
that the frail link between herself and George Fairfax should have 
been broken. That accident of Lord Calderwood’s death had made 
everything more or less uncertain. Would the marriage ever take 
place ? Would George Fairfax, with ample leisure for deliberation, 
hold himself bound by his promise, and marry a woman to whom he 
had confessed himself indifferent ? 

She was brooding over this question when she heard the thud of 
a horse’s hoofs upon the grass, and, looking up, saw a man riding 
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towards her. He was leaning across his horse’s head, looking down 
at her in the next moment—a dark figure shutting out the waving 
line of fir-trees and the warm light in the western sky. 

‘What are you doing there, Miss Lovel?’ asked a voice that 
went straight to her heart. Who shall say that it was deeper or 
sweeter than common voices? but for her it had a thrilling sound. 

She started and dropped her book. George Fairfax dismounted, 
tied his horse’s bridle to the churchyard gate, and picked up the 
little sketch-book. 

‘ My portrait!’ he cried, recognising the carelessly-pencilled head. 
‘Then you do think of me a little, Clarissa! Do you know that I 
have been prowling about Arden for the last two hours, waiting and 
watching for you? I have ridden past your father’s cottage twenty 
times, I think, and was on the point of giving up all hope and gal- 
loping back to Hale, when I caught sight of a familiar figure from 
that road yonder.’ 

He had taken a knife from his pocket, and was deliberately cut- 
ting out the leaf from Miss Lovel’s sketch-book. 

‘I shall keep this, Clarissa,—this one blessed scrap of evidence 
that you do sometimes think of me.’ 

‘I think of a good many people in the same manner,’ she said, 
smiling, with recovered self-possession. ‘I have very few acquaint- 
ance whose likenesses I have not attempted in some fashion.’ 

‘But you have attempted mine very often,’ he answered, look- 
ing over the leaves of the book. ‘ Yes, here is my profile amongst 
bits of foliage, and scroll-work, and all the vagabond thoughts of 
your artistic brain. You shall not snub me, Clarissa. You do think 
of me—not as I think of you, perhaps, by day and night, but enough 
for my encouragement, almost enough for my happiness. Good 
heavens, how angry I have been with you during the last few weeks !’ 

‘What right had you to be angry with me, Mr. Fairfax ?’ 

‘The sublime right of loving you. To my mind that consti- 
tutes a kind of moral ownership. And to see you flirting with that 
fellow Granger, and yet have to hold my peace! But, thank God, 
all pretences are done with. I recognise the event of to-day as an 
interposition of Providence. As soon as I can decently do so, I shall 
tell Lady Geraldine the truth.’ 

‘ You will not break your engagement—at such a time—when 
she has double need of your love ?’ cried Clarissa indignantly. 

She saw the situation from the woman’s point of view, and it 
was of Geraldine Challoner’s feelings she thought at this crisis. 
George Fairfax weighed nothing in the scale against that sorrowing 
daughter. And yet she loved him. 

‘My love she never had, and never can have; nor do I believe 
that honour compels me to make myself miserable for life. Of course 
I shall not disturb her in the hour of her grief by any talk about our 
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intended marriage; but, so soon as I can do so with kindness, I 
shall let her know the real state of my feelings. She is too generous 
to exact any sacrifice from me.’ 

‘ And you will make her miserable for life, perhaps ?” 

‘I am not afraid of that. I tell you, Clarissa, it is not in her 
cold proud nature to care much for any man. We can invent some 
story to account for the rupture, which will save her womanly pride. 
The world can be told that it is she who has broken the engage- 
ment: all that will be easily settled. Poor Lord Calderwood! Don’t 
imagine that I am not heartily sorry for him ; he was always a good 
friend to me; but his death has been most opportune. It has saved 
me, Clarissa. But for that I should have been a married man this 
night, a bound slave for evermore. You can never conceive the 
gloomy dogged spirit in which I was going to my doom. Thank 
God, the release came ; and here, sitting by your side, a free man, 
I feel how bitter a bondage I have escaped.’ 

He put his arm round Clarissa, and tried to draw her towards 
him; but she released herself from him with a quick proud move- 
ment, and rose from her seat on the low wall. He rose at the same 
moment, and they stood facing each other in the darkening twilight. 

‘ And what then, Mr. Fairfax ?’ she said, trembling a little, but 
looking him steadily in the face nevertheless. ‘ When you have be- 
haved like a traitor, and broken your engagement, what then ?’ 

‘What then? Is there any possible doubt about what must 
come then? You will be my wife, Clarissa !’ 

‘ You think that I would be an accomplice in such cruelty? You 
think that I could be so basely ungrateful to Lady Laura, my first 
friend ? Yes, Mr. Fairfax, the first friend I ever had, except my aunt, 
whose friendship has always seemed a kind of duty. You think that 
after all her goodness to me I could have any part in breaking her 
sister’s heart ?’ 

‘I think there is one person whose feelings you overlook in 
this.’ 

‘ And who is that ?’ 

‘Myself. You seem to forget that I love you, and that my 
happiness depends upon you. Are you going to stand upon punc- 
tilio, Clarissa, and break my heart because Laura Armstrong has 
been civil to you ?’ 

Clarissa smiled—a very mournful smile. 

‘I do not believe you are so dreadfully in earnest,’ she said. 
‘If I did—’ 

‘If you did, what then, Clarissa ?’ 

‘It might be different. I might be foolish enough, wicked 
enough— But I am sure that this folly of yours is no more than 
a passing fancy.. You will go away and forget all about me. You 
would be very sorry by and by, if I were weak enough to take you 
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at your word; just as sorry as you are now for your engagement to 
Lady Geraldine. Come, Mr. Fairfax, let us both be sensible, if we 
can, and let there be an end of this folly for evermore between us. 
Good-night ; I must go home. It is half-past eight o’clock, and at 
nine papa has his tea.’ 

‘You shall go home in time to pour out Mr. Lovel’s tea; but 
you shall hear me out first, Clarissa, and you shall confess to me. I 
will not be kept in the dark.’ 

And then he urged his cause, passionately, eloquently, or with 
that which seemed eloquence to the girl of nineteen, who heard 
him with pale cheeks and fast-throbbing heart, and yet tried to seem 
unmoved. Plead as he might, he could win no admission from her. 
It was only in her eyes, which could not look denial, on her tremu- 
lous lips, which could not simulate coldness, that he read her secret. 
There he saw enough to make him happy and triumphant. 

‘Say what you please, my pitiless one,’ he cried at last; ‘in 
less than three months you shall be my wife !’ 

The church-clock chimed the three-quarters. He had no excuse 
for keeping her any longer. 

‘Come then, Clarissa,’ he said, drawing her hand through his 
arm; ‘let me see you to your father’s door.’ 

‘ But your horse—you can’t leave him here ?’ 

‘Yes, I can. Idon’t suppose any one will steal him in a quarter 
of an hour or so; and I daresay we shall meet some village urchin 
whom I can send to take care of him.’ 

‘There is no occasion. I am quite accustomed to walk about 
Arden alone.’ 

‘Not at this hour. I have detained you, and am bound to see 
you safely lodged.’ 

‘ But if papa should hear—’ 

‘He shall hear nothing. T’ll leave you within a few yards of 
his gate.’ 

It was no use for her to protest; so they went back to within 
half-a-dozen paces of Mill Cottage arm-in-arm; not talking very 
much, but dangerously happy in each other’s company. 

‘TI shall see you again very soon, Clarissa,’ George Fairfax said. 
And then he asked her to tell him her favourite walks ; but this she 
refused to do. 

‘No matter. I shail find you out in spite of your obstinacy. 
And remember, child, you owe nothing to Laura Armstrong except 
the sort of kindness she would show to any pretty girl of good family. 
You are as necessary to her as the orchids on her dinner-table. I 
don’t deny that she is a warm-hearted little woman, with a great 
deal that is good in her—just the right sort of woman to dispense 
a large fortune. But I shall make matters all right in that quarter, 
and at once.’ 
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They were now as near Mill Cottage as Mr. Fairfax considered 
it prudent to go. He stopped, released Clarissa’s hand from his 
arm, only to lift it to his lips and kiss it,—the tremulous little un- 
gloved hand which had been sketching his profile when he surprised 
her, half an hour before, on the churchyard wall. 

There was not a creature on the road before them, as they stood 
thus in the moonlight; but in spite of this appearance of security, 
they were not unobserved. A pair of angry eyes watched them 
from across a clipped holly hedge in front of the cottage—the eyes 
of Marmaduke Lovel, who had ventured out in the soft September 
night to smoke his after-dinner cigar. 

‘ Good-night, Clarissa,’ said George Fairfax; ‘I shall see you 
again very soon.’ 

‘No, no; I don’t wish to see you. No good can come of our 
seeing each other.’ 

‘ You will see me, whether you wish or not. Good-night. There 
is nine striking. You will be in time to pour out papa’s tea.’ 

He let go the little hand which he had held till now, and went 
away. When Clarissa came to the gate, she found it open, and her 
father standing by it. She drew back with a guilty start. 

‘Pray come in,’ said Mr. Lovel, in his most ceremonious tone. 
‘IT am very glad that a happy accident has enabled me to become 
familiar with your new habits. Have you learnt to give clandestine 
meetings to your lovers at Hale Castle? Have I to thank Lady 
Laura for this novel development of your character ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, papa. I was sitting in the 
churchyard just now, sketching, when Mr. Fairfax rode up to me. 
He stopped talking a little, and then insisted on seeing me home. 
That is all.’ 

‘That is all. And so it was George Fairfax—the bridegroom 
that was to have been—who kissed your hand just now, in that lover- 
like fashion. Pray come indoors ; I think this is a business that re- 
quires to be discussed between us quietly.’ 

‘Believe me you have no reason to be angry, papa,’ pleaded 
Clarissa ; ‘nothing could have been farther from my thoughts than 
the idea of meeting Mr. Fairfax to-night.’ 

‘I have heard that kind of denial before, and know what it is 
worth,’ answered her father coldly. ‘And pray, if he did not come 
here to meet you, may I ask what motive brought Mr. Fairfax to 
Arden to-night ? His proper place would have been at Hale Castle, 
T should have supposed.’ 

‘I don’t know, papa. He may have come to Arden for a ride. 
Everything is in confusion at the Castle. I scarcely think he would 
be wanted there.’ 

‘You scarcely think! And you encourage him to follow you 
here—this man who was to have been married to Lady Geraldine 
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Challoner to-day—and you let him kiss your hand, and part from you 
with the air of a lover. I am ashamed of you, Clarissa. This busi- 
ness is odious enough in itself to provoke the anger of any father, if 
there were not circumstances in the past to make it trebly hateful 
to me.’ 

They had passed in at the open window by this time, and were 
standing in the lamp-lit parlour, which had a pretty air of home 
comfort, with its delicate tea-service and quaintly shaped silver urn. 
Mr. Lovel sank into his arm-chair with a faint groan, and looking 
at him in the full light of the lamp, Clarissa saw that he was deadly 
pale. 

‘Do you know that the father of that man was my deadliest foe?’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘ How should I know that, papa ?’ 

‘ How should you know it!—no. But that you should choose that 
man for your secret lover! One would think there were some here- 
ditary curse upon your mother’s race, binding her and hers with that 
hateful name. I tell you, Clarissa, that if there had been no such 
creature as Temple Fairfax, my life might have been as bright a one 
as any man need hope for. I owe every misery of my existence to 
that man.’ 

‘ Did he injure you so deeply, papa ?’ 

‘He did me the worst wrong that one man can do to another. 
He came between me and the woman I loved ; he stole your mother’s 
heart from me, Clarissa, and embittered both our lives.’ 

He stopped, and covered his face with his hand. Clarissa could 
see that the hand trembled. She had never seen her father so moved 
before. She too was deeply moved. She drew a chair close to him, 
and sat down by his side, but dared not speak. 

‘It is just as well that you should hear the story from me,’ he 
said, after a long pause. ‘ You may hear hints and whispers about 
it from other people by and by perhaps, if you go more into society; 
for it was known to several. It is best you should know the truth. 
It is a common story enough in the history of the world; but when- 
ever it happens, it is enough to make the misery of one man’s life. 
I was not always what you have known me, Clarissa,—a worn-out 
machine, dawdling away the remnant of a wasted existence. I once 
had hopes and passions like the rest of mankind—perhaps more ar- 
dent than the most. Your mother was the loveliest and most fas- 
cinating woman I ever met, and from the hour of our first meeting I _ 
had but one thought—how I should win her for my wife. It was not 
a prudent marriage. She was my equal by birth; but she was the 
daughter of a ruined spendthrift, and had learnt extravagance and 
recklessness in her very nursery. She thought me much richer than 
I was, and I did not care to undeceive her. Later, when we were 
married, and I could see that her extravagant habits were hastening 
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my ruin, I was still too much a moral coward to tell her the naked 
truth. I could not bear to come between her and caprices that 
seemed a natural accompaniment to her charms. I was weakness 
itself in all that concerned her.’ 

‘And she loved you, papa?’ said Clarissa softly. ‘Iam sure 
she must have loved you.’ 

‘ That is a question that I have never answered with any satis- 
faction to myself. I thought she loved me. She liked me well 
enough, I believe, till that man crossed her path, and might have 
learnt to like me better as she grew older and wiser, and rose above 
the slavery of frivolous pleasures. But, in the most evil hour of her 
life, she met Temple Fairfax, and from that hour her heart was 
turned from me. We were travelling, trying to recover from the ex- 
penses of the Court and a house perpetually full of my wife’s set; and 
it was at Florence that we first encountered the Colonel. He had 
just returned from India, had been doing great things there, and was 
considered rather a distinguished person in Florentine society. I 
need not stop to describe him. His son is like him. He and I be- 
came friends, and met almost daily. It was not till a year afterwards 
that I knew how pitiful a dupe of this man’s treachery I had been 
from the very first. We were still in Italy when I made my first 
discovery ; it was one that let in the light upon his character, but 
did not seriously involve my wife. We fought, and I was wounded. 
When I recovered, I brought my wife home to Arden. Our year’s 
retrenchment had left me poorer than when I left home. Your 
mother’s beauty was a luxury not to be maintained more cheaply at 
Florence than in Yorkshire.’ 

There was another pause, and then Marmaduke Lovel went on, 
in the same bitter tone : 

‘Within a short time of our return your brother was born. There 
are things that I cannot even hint to you, Clarissa; but there have 
been times when the shadow of that man has come between me and 
my children. Passion has made me unjust. I know that in her 
worst sin against my love—for I went on loving her to the last — 
your mother remained what the world calls innocent. But, years 
after I had believed there was an end of all communion between 
those two, I discovered letters, even stolen meetings—rare, I con- 
fess, and never without witnesses, but no less a treason against me. 
Colonel Fairfax had friends at Holborough, by whose aid he con- 
trived to see my wife. That he urged her to leave me, I know, and 
that she was steadfast in her refusal to do me that last wrong. But 
I know too that she loved him. I have read the confession of that 
which she called her ‘‘ madness” under her own hand.’ 

‘O, papa, papa, how sad! how dreadful !’ 

‘ Soon after your birth she began to fade. From my heart I be- 
lieve it was this struggle between passion and the last remnant of 
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honour that killed her. I need not tell you the details of my dis- 
coveries, some of them made not very long before her death. They 
led to bitter scenes between us; but I thank God I did believe her 
protestations of innocence, and that I kept her under my own roof. 
There were others not so merciful. Colonel Fairfax’s wife was told 
of his devotion to mine at Florence, and the duel which ended our 
acquaintance. She found out something of his subsequent meetings 
with your mother, and her jealousy brought about a separation. It 
was managed quietly enough, but not without scandal; and nothing 
but my determination to maintain my wife’s position could have saved 
her from utter disgrace. Yes, Clarissa, I loved her to the last, but 
the misery of that last year was something that no words can tell. 
She died in my arms, and in her latest hour of consciousness thanked 
me for what she called my generosity. I went straight from her 
funeral to London, with a bundle of letters in my pocket, to find 
Temple Fairfax. What might have happened between us, had we 
met, I can scarcely guess; but there were no scruples on my side. 
Fortune favoured him, however; he had sailed for India a few weeks 
before, in command of his regiment. I had some thoughts of follow- 
ing him even there, but abandoned the notion. My wrongs would 
keep. I waited for his return, but that never happened. He was 
killed in Afghanistan, and carried to his Indian grave the reputation 
of one of the worst men and best soldiers who ever bore the king’s 
commission.’ 

This was all. To speak of these things had profoundly agitated 
Marmaduke Lovel; but a sudden impulse had moved this man, who 
was apt to be so silent about himself and his own feelings, and he 
had been in a manner constrained to tell this story. 

‘You can understand now, I suppose, Clarissa,’ he said coldly, 
after another pause, ‘ why this young man, George Fairfax, is hate- 
ful to me.’ 

‘Yes, papa. It is only natural that you should be prejudiced 
against him. Does he know, do you think—’ She faltered and 
stopped, with a bitter sense of shame. 

‘ Does he know what ?’ 

‘ About the past?’ 

‘Of course he must know. Do you suppose his mother has not 
told him her grievances ?’ 

Clarissa remembered Mrs. Fairfax’s cold manner, and understood 
the reason of that tacit avoidance which had wounded her so deeply. 
She too, no doubt, was hateful; as hateful to the injured wife of 
Colonel Fairfax as his son could be to her father. 

‘And now, Clarissa,’ said Mr. Lovel, ‘remember that any ac- 
quaintance between you and George Fairfax is most repugnant to 
me. I have told you this story in order that there may be no pos- 
sibility of any mistake between us. God only knows what it costs 
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a man to open old wounds as I have opened mine to-night. Only 
this afternoon you affected a considerable regard for me, which I pro- 
mised to return to the best of my power. All that is a dead letter 
if you hold any communion with this man. Choose him for your 
friend, and renounce me for your father. You cannot have both.’ 

‘ He is not my friend, papa; he is nothing to me. Even if there 
were no such thing as this prejudice on your part, I am not so 
dishonourable as to forget that Mr. Fairfax is engaged to Lady 
Geraldine.’ 

‘And you promise that there shall be no more meetings, no 
repetition of the kind of thing I saw to-night ?’ 

‘I promise, papa, that of my own free will I will never see him 
again. Our meeting to-night was entirely accidental.’ 

‘On your part, perhaps; but was it so on his ?’ 

‘I cannot tell that, papa.’ 

Mr. Lovel felt himself obliged to be satisfied with this answer. 
It seemed to him a hard thing that the son of his enemy should 
arise thus to torment him—an accident that might have tempted a 
superstitious man to think that an evil fate brooded over his house ; 
and Marmaduke Lovel’s mind, being by no means strongly influenced 
by belief, was more or less tainted with superstition. Looked at 
from any point of view, it was too provoking that this man should 
cross Clarissa’s pathway at the very moment when it was all-im- 
portant to her destiny that her heart should be untouched, her fancy 
unfettered. 

‘If nothing comes of this Granger business I shall take her 
abroad,’ Mr. Lovel said to himself; ‘ anything to get her out of the 
way of a Fairfax.’ 

He drank his tea in silence, meditating upon that little scene in 
the moonlight, and stealing a look at his daughter every now and 
then, as she sat opposite to him pretending to read. He could see 
that the open book was the merest pretence, and that Clarissa was 
profoundly agitated. Was it her mother’s story that had moved her 
so deeply, or that other newer story which George Fairfax might 
have been whispering to her just now in the lonely moonlit road ? 
Mr. Lovel was disturbed by this question, but did not care to seek 
any farther explanation from his daughter. There are some subjects 
that will not bear discussion. 





A HEATHEN FESTIVAL IN ENGLAND 


Many readers seeing our title will be inclined to pass it over, think- 
ing that it relates to some old-world superstition with which we 
in these days have no concern. They are mistaken; we write of a 
heathen festival still yearly celebrated amongst us, and at which 
our readers themselves may (to use the French idiom) assist, if 
they will take the trouble to visit Cornwall, the far west of Cornwall. 

Midway between the southern and western extremities of this 
island, the Lizard and the Land’s-end, lies the ancient borough of 
Hellestone, or in modern spelling Helston, which is the scene of this 
remarkable celebration. Helston, we may safely assume, a majority 
of our readers have never visited. As a general rule, Helston is not 
visited by strangers except occasionally by a law officer of the Crown 
in search of a parliamentary seat. Such visitors have ever been wel- 
come at Helston, from the days when she sent to Parliament Sir 
William Noy, attorney-general to his majesty King Charles I., to 
the days when she sent Sir William Balliol Brett, solicitor-general 
to her majesty Queen Victoria. Noy, however, was a Cornishman 
born and bred, being in Cornish phraseology ‘ one of Buryan.’ Corn- 
wall, in its buildings, its customs, now rapidly dying out, and in the 
names of its parishes, preserves many traces and evidences of the 
various phases of our religious history, both national and local. 
Mindful of the saying of St. Isidor, notitia rerum nominibus de- 
pendet, we will give an illustration of our proposition. The names 
of the parishes of the extreme west of the county—St. Buryan, St. 
Maddern, St. Levan, St. Sennen, names to be found in no other part 
of England—remind us of the conversion of the ancient Cornish to 
Christianity by missionaries from the Irish church. Again, in the 
names of parishes in the eastern part of the county—in St. Germain, 
St. Columb, St. Denis, St. Roche, names also not to be found in 
any other county, and all those of French saints—we see traces of 
the Norman conquest, and the changes it wrought in our ecclesiastical 
as well as civil government. As to customs, those lines of Keble 
in the Lyra Innocentium are not without some application to Corn- 
wall and the Cornish, though not in exactly the sense intended by 
the author: 


‘Where old Devotion lingers beside the granite cross, - 
And pilgrims seek the healing well far over moor and moss.’ 


The crosses and the wells and the names of saints are all that 
remain of the ancient forms of Christianity. Far different is the 
present form in which it appears in Cornwall. Unless the church 
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clergyman happens to be a good preacher, of the kind commonly 
called evangelical, the people worship not in the ancient shrines of 
St. Buryan or St. Levan, St. Denis or St. Roche, but in the rude 
and unarchitectural, not to say ugly, chapels dotted over every part 
of Cornwall, in which, as Lord Macaulay said, ‘ half-educated men 
speak to uneducated men of the Christian law of love and the Chris- 
tian hope of glory.’ In the midst of so much modern dissent and 
of mild attempts at ritualism, there still exists a relic of a worship 
far more ancient than any ceremony which Romanist observes or 
ritualist would restore—the worship of the Goddess of Spring, the 
festival dear to the heart of every ‘one of Helston,’ and to very 
many of west Cornwall, the ‘ Helston Flora-day,’ or, to give it the 
popular, which is also the true name, the ‘ Furry-day.’ This curious 
festival is held yearly on the 8th May; and as a fading relic of an- 
tiquity, a description of it, embodying many past experiences, may 
amuse those of our readers who in the rapid whirl of present events 
still find time for an occasional glance at the past. 

On the morning of the 8th, the houses of Helston are decorated 
with flowers, the doors and gateways of many of them with arches 
made of boughs. In ancient times the people used early in the 
morning to ‘ fadé’ or ‘ fadgy’—Anglicé, go into the country and bring 
-in the flowers and boughs to adorn the town. Even so late as last 
year the traces of this custom were seen in music and dancing in the 
streets at break of day and even earlier, which broke the slumbers 
of those who get their best sleep towards the morning, making them 
start up and condemn the Furry and its votaries to the limbo of all 
departed things. The more formal and regular ceremonial, however, 
begins at mid-day, when a procession is formed, headed by the town 
constables carrying halberts ornamented with flowers and ribbons ; 
these are followed by a band playing the ‘ Furry’ tune ; then follows 
what is called the ‘ First Party,’ consisting of the principal ladies 
and gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood, two and two after 
their kind, dancing the ancient ‘ Furry’ dance. This dance, not to 
be seen out of Cornwall, and in fact only in this west part of it, we 
cannot better describe than by saying it consists of the gentleman 
giving his partner a slow turn as if in a funereal waltz, and a con- 
stant exchange of partners between the two couples who walk next 
each other, and who are locally said to ‘ exchange’ with each other. 
No tune but the Furry is played. The procession dances down the 
streets, through certain houses and gardens which from time imme- 
morial have been open to the dancers, through the Grammar-school, 
across the Bowling-green, until having made the circuit of the town, 
the party and the crowd which follows them reach the spot whence 
they started, when they go into the Assembly-room, and finish with 
a country dance. The same houses are yearly, and from time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary have been, visited 
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in exactly the same order. The second party, consisting of the 
leading tradesmen of the town, is then formed, and observes exactly 
the same ceremonial in exactly the same order. The third party, 
of servants and the working class, follows; and the day’s rejoicings 
finish up with the Furry ball in the assembly-room at the Angel Inn. 

Reader, if ever you go through west Cornwall, bear in mind that 
the Angel at Helston is one of the best of old-fashioned English inns 
left in England. As we write, visions of a long-past dinner—our 
first in Helston—float across our mind, partaken of with a veteran 
aeronaut who made a fortune by flights in the air, to lose part of it 
in the bowels of the earth, i.e. by unsuccessful mining speculations 
in the neighbourhood of Helston. Nor can we forget the astonish- 
ment of the Cornishman, our companion on the mail—it was in pre- 
railway times—at the aeronaut’s reply to the question, ‘ What, sir, 
have you ever been up in a balloon?’ ‘ Yes, sir; I have been five 
hundred times nearer heaven than ever you have.’ To return to the 
Furry. The day is observed pretty much as a holiday by all classes, 
and the streets are filled with what for Helston is a crowd. The 
neighbouring villages send a good part of this crowd, for Helston is 
the centre of a great mining district. In the crowd are to be seen 
not a few miners, evidently returned from Australia or America, where 
they have done well and saved money, all ‘ in the indispensable black 
cloth trousers which (according to Charles Kingsley, who was educated 
at Helston grammar-school) makes a miner’s full dress.’ The ladies, 
though living in the far west, are invariably dressed in the latest 
and most approved fashion. Last year in particular, their dresses 
conveyed to our minds—we live in a village of the remotest west, 
and are unaccustomed to so much fashionable display—the idea that 
the ladies were about to revive the good old sport of jumping in sacks. 
Of the vast hairy edifices which crowned their heads, it is enough to 
say that they called to our recollection the definition of a myth, i.e. 
an enormous fiction founded on a very small fact. The gentlemen 
are invariably resplendent in white waistcoats, and neckties of rainbow 
hues. Nearly every one, according to received usage, has a flower 
or small branch in his hat; they exhibit proof that the Englishman 
is not changed since the old Chronicler wrote, that ‘the English 
are accustomed to take their pleasures sadly.’ In fact, the Helston 
dancers generally give the looker-on the idea that they agree with 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, that ‘ life would be tolerable, 
were it not for its amusements.’ As we write, many visions of 
dancers in past years arise in our mind’s eye. Last year, a lady in 
a dress of a rhubarb and ipecacuanha colour @e may mention that 
we had to go to a chemist and ask how to spell'that last word) made 
—not the lady, but the dress—an indelible impression on our minds ; 
and as long as memory lasts, we shall in our imagination behold 
‘the Batavian grace,’ to quote Mr. Disraeli, exhibited by one couple 
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among the dancers. On goes the procession, now diving into the 
cellar of a house and coming out at the front door, now disappearing 
through a garden in one street and coming out in another—very 
much like rabbits darting in and out of their holes—the band un- 
ceasingly and unchangingly playing the eternal ‘ Furry tune,’ surely 
the most fidgeting and worrying tune to which the name of music 
was ever misapplied. A copy of it will be found below, so that our 
readers may judge for themselves of the truth of this description. 


Che Furry Dance. 


Such is this ancient heathen festival, still celebrated amongst 
us, though with diminished observances. Within the last four years 
we have observed a great falling-off in the number of dancers, and 
we fear that a few more years will see the extinction of this curious 
custom—the breaking of another of the links which bind together 
the successive generations of mankind. Its origin and meaning are 
obscured by the darkness of prehistoric times. Those curious in 
such matters will find the subject discussed at length in the works 
. of Borlase, Polwhele, and other Cornish antiquaries. We will try to 
popularise their somewhat conflicting views. The name Furry (for 
that of Flora is of quite modern use) would seem to be the cor- 
ruption of ‘ flowery.’ Those familiar with the popular speech of the 
Cornish will see how easily the corruption would arise. On the 
other hand, Polwhele, a great Cornish antiquary, derives its mean- 
ing from the old Cornish word ‘fer,’ a fair or rejoicing. Another 
antiquary, Lysons, says that the Furry is the celebration of the 
festival of the apparition of St. Michael the Archangel, the patron 
saint of Helston, who according to monkish legend appeared about 
A.D. 495 to some hermits on St. Michael’s Mount, about twelve 
miles from Helston. Authorities differ as to the time and place of 
this event. Some fix it three centuries later; some say it was not 
on. the Cornish St. Michael’s Mount, but on the precisely similar 
island off the coast of Brittany called Mont S. Michel; others say 
it was on Mons Garganus in Italy. The balance of authorities 
is in favour of the opinion that the Furry is of pagan origin, in- 
troduced into Cornwall by either the Phenicians, the Greeks, or 
the Romans, and that it is a rite in honour of the spirit or goddess 
of vegetation, and in celebration of the return of spring. There is 
abundant evidence that, centuries before the birth of Christ, Greeks, 
Romans, and Phoenicians visited this part of Cornwall to procure 
tin, which it is said formed part of the armour of early Greek heroes, 
entered into the purple of Tyre, and adorned the Tabernacle of the 
Israelites and the Temple of Solomon. The dancing, which is the 
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great feature of the Furry, points to its being of Phoenician origin : 
dances, as every reader of the Bible knows, formed part of the reli- 
gious celebrations of the nations of that part of the East. A Furry- 
day was formerly observed at the Lizard, in May, but not on the 
8th. ‘In other parts of Cornwall the 1st of May is celebrated in 
different ways. For instance, in the village where we ourselves live, 
which bears the name of one of the Irish missionary saints, it is the 
custom for the children to salute the return of the month dedicated 
in heathen times to Flora, and in christian ages to the Virgo Det- 
para, with a horrible and excruciating performance on tin horns, in 
size equal to that of many of the performers themselves. Only last 
1st of May we were awoke at 2 a.m. by the first bursting out of this 
satanic performance. It can only be likened to the concerted voices 
of many jackasses in a state of extreme melancholy, with a few out- 
siders braying on their own account. This continued, with brief 
intervals for the rest and refreshment of the performers, until the 
evening, when the celebration ended with the singing of one of 
Wesley’s hymns, God save the Queen, and the Old Hundredth. 
Those—they are few only—who have survived this performance 
can realise the condition of the inhabitants of Jericho during their 
six days’ sufferings from the ram’s-horn trumpets recorded in the 
Book of Joshua. The fixing of the Helston Furry on the 8th may 
arise from a grafting on the old pagan custom of the monkish super- 
stition of the appearance of St. Michael on that day. Such mixtures 
of heathen and monkish observances were very common, and may be 
traced in other Cornish customs. 

There were other customs observed at the Furry which have 
died out. For instance, a song used to be, but is no longer, chanted 
by the dancers. It is thought that the chorus of this song is coeval 
with the institution of the Furry, and that it used to be sung in the 
old Cornish language ; but the greater part of the song is of monkish 
times. We quote the chorus and one stanza, which we select for 
the sake of the illustration it gives of another Cornish custom : 

‘God bless—Aunt Mary Moses, 
With all—her power—and might—O,— 
And send—us peace in merry—En—gland 
Both day—and night—O. 
And send—us peace—in merry—En—gland, 
Both now and—e—ver—more—0O. 
Chorus. 
And we—were up—as soon—as—a—ny day, O. 
And for to fetch—the summer—home, 
The sum—mer—and the may, O. 
For sum—mer—is a come—O— 
And win—ter—is—a go—O. 
With Ha—lan—tow 
Jolly—rumble—O.’ 


Few, if any, of our readers will imagine that by ‘Aunt Mary 
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Moses’ is meant the Virgin Mary. The Cornish, like the Spaniards, 
were accustomed to use the words ‘ uncle’ and ‘ aunt’ as terms, not of 
relationship, but of affection and respect. In this way the words 
are still commonly applied to old persons. In our own village there 
are old persons who are called by everybody, whether relations or 
not, ‘ Uncle Sam,’ ‘ Uncle Billy Warren,’ ‘ Uncle John Jenkin the 
smith.’ This custom is, however, less used by the younger people. 
The controversy as to the meaning of the words Halantow, &c. 
would neither amuse nor edify our readers. The custom of ‘ fadgy,’ 
or ‘ fadé,’ to which we have before referred, was observed as late as 
1796, as is shown in the following verses, written at that time : 


‘O, come, let us rifle the hedges, and crown 

Our heads with gay garlands of sweets ; 

And when we return to the shouts of the town, 

Let us weave the light dance through the streets. 

Flinging open each door, let us enter and frisk, 
Though the master be all in a pother; 

For, away from one house as we merrily whisk, 
We will fadé it quick through another. 

The nymph who despises the Furry-day dance 
Is a fine or a finical lady ; 

Then let us with hearts full of pleasure advance, 
And mix one and all in the fadz.’ 


. Such is the Helston Furry-day; and if any of our readers should 
on any 8th of May be in west Cornwall, let us advise them by all 


means to assist at its celebration. They will find that the Cornish 
still verify the description given of their forefathers. In the first 
year of the Christian era, Diodorus, writing then, speaks of ‘ the 
Britons of the extreme west as distinguished by their courtesy to 
strangers.’ Their descendants have lost nothing of the two social 
virtues, hospitality and courtesy, for which the Cornish of old were 
noted ; and whoever is in Helston on the Furry-day will see them 
fully displayed. Everybody keeps something like open house; and 
if you know anybody who happens to know somebody else who knows 
some other body, you may make sure of being made welcome at the 
house of this last body. Such has been our experience. We retain 
grateful memory of last Furry-day, when we had, in American phrase, 
‘a good time’ in the house of a descendant of one of the old Cornish 
worthies, and felt more than ever convinced that, though Cornwall 
may be, as one of our Plantagenet kings called it, ‘the fag-end of 
the world,’ the Cornish are, as John Bright called them, ‘ an intelli- 
gent and a noble-minded people,’ or as Bishop Temple described 
them to the Queen, ‘the best people in the world.’ And glad are 
we that it is our lot to dwell amongst them. 
E. C. W. 











SUMMER FLOWERS 


Wuen skies are bright, and Nature’s face 
Of sadness knows no shadow, 

And Summer’s hand is clear to trace 
In woodland and in meadow ; 

What time the long-lost summer sun 
Laughs on the laughing hours— 
Hinted by Spring ere spring was done— 

We pluck the summer flowers. 


Or cull’d in garden’s rich parterre, 
Or by the hedgerow wild, 

Where cultured fragrance steeps the air, 
Or where, by breezes mild 

Nurtured spontaneous, Summer’s store 
Fulfils the pledge of Spring, 

We search the flowery treasure o’er 
Which summer bounties bring. 


Those summer flowers, where’er they be, 
In wild or tutor’d places, 

Are sweet; but, ah, more sweet to see 
Are yonder summer faces ! 

And summer flowers, from out their bed 
When pluck’d by girlish hand, 

Show best encircling girlish head 
Within their odorous band. 


Then gather flowers while yet you may ; 
Life’s opening sweetness cherish, 
Ere age shall shadow youth’s glad day, 
Ere life’s one summer perish. 
Ah me! you merry girlish crew, 
Your laughter speeds the hours ; 
Your flowers are very fair, but you 
Are summer’s choicest flowers. 
T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 


Szconp Sznrtzs, Vou. IV. F.8. Vou. XIV. 





MRS. MELLOR’S DIAMONDS 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Tue West-end of London contained, half a dozen years since, few 
private residences more eligible and more elegant than the one oc- 
cupied by Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq., Manager ofthe Primrose -hill 
branch of the AZolian and Hyperborean Joint-Stock Bank. Surbiton 
P. Mellor, Esq. was essentially a young man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and of the seventh decade thereof. When I say that he was 
young, I mean that he might have brought an action for defamation, 
with a fair chance of recovering damages, against the calumniator 
who dared hint that he had turned the corner of forty years; yet it 
would have puzzled both the calumniating person and a jury of gen- 
tlemen—or a jury of matrons, for the matter of that—to decide 
whether he was twenty-nine and a half or thirty-nine and three- 
quarters. Young men of the nineteenth century age so rapidly, up 
to a certain point. Then they stop, and never seem to grow older. 
Mr. Mellor was bald, but his white forehead was without a wrinkle ; 
and that which remained of his hair was a beautiful silky brown, 
and so scientifically brushed over his parietal bone as to render his 
calvity scarcely apparent. His beard was exquisitely glossy and well 
trimmed ; and if it was disposed to be flecked with gray, the sedulous 
use of tweezers, or the dyer’s skill, had eliminated all the silver 
from his chestnut adornments. He lived generously, and dined well 
seven times a week; but an extra glass or two of champagne never 
brought more than a transient flush to his cheek, and even the ex- 
ceptional dissipation of a Greenwich dinner failed to set its mark on 
him. You can’t exactly call a man temperate who takes a bowl of 
turtle and half a pint of sherry for lunch; who dines habitually on 
three courses, washing them down with a little hock, a little chablis, 
a little sherry, a little champagne, one glass (perhaps) of very dry 
old port, three or four glasses of claret, and a petit verre of cognac, 
chartreuse, or curacao as a chasse, and who, with his cigar, does 
not refuse a bumper of selzer and something; who entertains largely 
in his own house; who attends numbers of public breakfasts and 
luncheons ; who is a frequent guest at wedding breakfasts ; nay, who 
occasionally partakes of wine and biscuits after board - meetings. 
Surbiton Mellor, Esq. did all these things, and seemed to enjoy 
himself to the full; yet no one could say that he exceeded; and 
indeed it seems to be one of the characteristics of the young men 
of the nineteenth century to be perpetually eating and drinking, 
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without their gulosity doing them any harm. Perhaps they feel it 
all at once, and die early. t 

It was quite in accordance with nineteenth-century young-man- 
hood, that Surbiton Mellor, Esq. never spoke of his family; and 
that neither he nor his numerous acquaintances seemed to know or 
care whether he had ever had such a kinsman as a grandfather. 
Cogito, ergo sum, would, from an entirely unmetaphysical point of 
view, have been an adequate heraldic motto for him. He was Sur- 
biton Mellor, Esq., young, prosperous, and cleanly-living ; and that 
was quite enough. Who were the antecedent Mellors, or why he 
had been christened Surbiton P., it booted not to inquire. The Post- 
Office London Directory, Webster’s Royal Red Book, and Boyle’s 
Court Guide, all concurred in the statement that he was Surbiton P. 
Mellor, Esq., and that his private residence was at Gallipoli Villa, 
Occidental-grove, Bayswater; and what more would you have? If 
farther information were required, I might refer you to the adver- 
tising pages of the works I have just quoted; for there you would 
find in extenso the prospectus of the Holian and Hyperborean Joint- 
Stock Bank : paid-up capital, 1,200,0001. ; guarantee fund, 177,0000. ; 
letters of credit and bills granted on the branches of the bank in 
East Eujaxria, Oceana, the New Atlantis, and the Fortunate Islands ; 
chairman, the most noble the Marquis of Malagrowthie, K.T. ; 
secretary, Harpie Wyndford, Esq.; chief offices, Pactolus- street, 
Mansion House; manager of the Primrose-hill branch, Little Easy- 
street, Camden Town, N.W., Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. A man 
who wanted more than this information must have been a glutton 
indeed. 

The private residence, Gallipoli Villa, was simply a gem. The 
noble Marquis of Malagrowthie — directly descended from Robert 
the Bruce, Duns Scotus, Sawney Bean, and the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
and the Company (limited) for working whose extensive gold-mines 
in Stradivariusshire, N.B., is just now in the process of liquidation— 
the Marquis, who is an excellent judge of cookery, painting, crock- 
ery, and other fine arts, and who frequently condescended to dine 
with the branch manager, declared Gallipoli Villa to be ‘the snug- 
gest little box’ in Bayswater. Of course, when his lordship called 
it a box, he spoke relatively. Marquises have larger eyes and take 
in wider horizons than meaner folk; and his lordship’s palace at 
Glenfiddle, Stradivariusshire, to say nothing of his grand town-house 
in Caracalla-square, Belgravia, would of course hold all Bayswater 
in one of the back attics. But if Gallipoli Villa was a box, it was 
one containing a great many drawers. Breakfast-room, morning- 
room, dining-room, and library en swite; drawing-rooms, boudoir, 
and conservatory aw premier; any number of spare bedrooms; four- 
stall stable and coach-house, croquet lawn, summer-house, grapery, 
and pinery in the rear; a glass house for amateur photography, a 
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bowling-alley, and even a snug lodge for the gardener at one corner 
of the carriage-drive in front: all these appertained to the desirable 
messuage and tenement which Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. modestly 
dubbed a ‘ villa.’ All was bright, shining, elegant, coquettish, and 
eminently suggestive of the nineteenth century. There was plenty 
of carved oak furniture, but it had been carved under a patent taken 
out the year before last. There was plenty of Venetian glass, but 
it was from the most recent novelties of Mr. Dobson and Signor 
Salviati’s stock. There was plenty of ceramic ware, but it was all 
from Minton or Copeland ; there was plenty of silver and electro, 
but it was all from Elkington’s; plenty of clocks, but Mr. Benson 
had just sent them home; plenty of bronzes, but they were all 
from Barbédienne ; plenty of ornamental nicknacks, but they were all 
from Klein’s or Madame Temple’s; plenty of furniture, but it was 
all from Jackson and Graham’s. Nothing that would remind you 
of a past age—or of your grandfather—was to be found at Gallipoli 
Villa. Surbiton Mellor, Esq. frankly owned that he could not afford 
to buy old masters, and that he did not care for them; so his walls 
were covered with bright staring chromo-lithographs, glossy ten- 
guinea proofs before letters after Mr. Millais, R.A., or masterpieces 
after rising young men of the New Water-Colour Society. Of course 
Surbiton Mellor, Esq. had a crest; a stag’s head, couped, was his 
device, ‘ Gare 4 ma teste’ his motto. Both were on his plate, his 
cards, his crockery-ware, his page-boy’s buttons, the panels of his 
brougham, the backs of his hall and dining-room chairs. Nobody 
knew or cared whether the crest and motto had been borne by his 
ancestor in the Crusades, or had been ‘ found’ for him, for a consi- 
deration, by a heraldic copper-plate engraver of the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps Surbiton Mellor, Esq. knew or cared as much 
about the matter as his friends did, and attached the heraldic para- 
phernalia to his belongings as he did penny stamps to the cheques 
he drew—as a simple matter of course. 

Murder, they say, will out. Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. had never 
murdered anybody, and had not the slightest intention to become an 
assassin ; but, lest you should imagine that some dark and terrible 
mystery environed his being, I may as well tell you briefly and frankly 
who as well as what he was. He was just a shrewd pushing young 
man of the nineteenth century (seventh decade), who had made his 
way, and meant to go a great deal farther if he could. Perhaps his 
christian name was Samuel, with or without the Surbiton following 
or preceding. His father’s name had been certainly Mellor—at least, 
he was under that designation declared a bankrupt, under that de- 
signation and as a coal merchant, in the year 1836. He never paid 
any dividend, never got his certificate, and taking to drinking, died. 
Exit Mellor senior. His widow struggled through a dubious exist- 
ence in a lodging- house in Salisbury-street Strand; and when she 
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quitted this vale of tears, poor soul, she had nothing to leave her 
children—a boy and a girl, aged respectively twenty-two and eighteen 
—save the fag-end of a lease, and a thin remnant of remarkable 
ramshackle furniture. The boy Surbiton had been for some time 
earning a meagre living in the counting-houses of divers City firms. 
The girl—I think her name was Rosa—‘ went out’ as an assistant 
in a linendraper’s shop in Regent-street ; then she went to keep the 
books at an hotel in Liverpool; then she married a red-faced gentle- 
man who travelled in hemp, hogs’ bristles, or sponges, or ever-pointed 
pencils, or something in that line; and then she and her husband 
emigrated to Australia, and drifted down the great stream of oblivion. 
Such breakings-up of families among the smaller middle-classes are 
common enough. The brother was as fond of his sister as need be; 
but he could not be always tracing her footsteps. He had his way 
to make in the world, and she had hers; and he had equitably 
divided with her the product of the ramshackle furniture and the fag- 
end of the lease in Salisbury-street. He formed new connections, and 
got on, and prospered. If sister Rosy had come back to him like- 
wise prosperous, he would of course have been delighted to see her. 
If she had returned sick and poor, he would have done his duty by 
her, no doubt; but Rosy had written once or twice, at long intervals, 
and he had been too busy to answer by return of post; and so, by 
degrees, the bond of blood faded away to the very palest of pink sha- 
dows. Now and again Surbiton would think of the old days when 
he and his sister used to go to Miss Tattworth’s morning seminary 
in Maiden-lane, and when they used to play in the back-parlour of 
the dingy house in Salisbury-street, the shrill scolding of their mo- 
ther (who had a temper) breaking in from time to time on their sports ; 
but these recollections grew dimmer and less frequent every year. The 
world is so very wide, and the claims of ‘ business’ are so very ab- 
sorbing. Rosy at the Antipodes perhaps had likewise her business. 
to mind. We cannot always be thinking of old times; and tenacity . 
of memory may be very often one of the results of idleness. 
Surbiton Mellor continued to gain ground in the race of life; but 
he was far advanced towards thirty ere letters addressed to him began 
to be addressed Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. He was all kinds of things 
commercial: clerk to a wholesale druggist, sampler to a tea-dealer, 
traveller to a tobacco-manufacturer, book-keeper to a fashionable 
West-end tailor. He had done law-writing; he had tried his hand 
at school-teaching; he had made the round of the provinces deliver- 
ing lectures in ‘ ventilation’ of the features of a newly-formed Life 
Assurance Company. His first important rise in the world was his 
appointment as secretary to the Company for manufacturing Laven- 
der-water from Irish bog-peat. That led to connection with the Joots 
Testimonial Committee (Joots was a commercial philanthropist, who 
was testimonialised to the extent of ten thousand pounds as a reward 
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for having made a fortune of half a million by ‘ amalgamating’ im- 
pecunious companies). Subsequently he became secretary to the 
Society for the Suppression of Snuff-taking ; and was one of the most 
active promoters of the Anti-Pale Ale League: The road to success 
was now open; for the chairman of the League happened to be Har- 
pie Wyndford, Esq., who was said to be the son either of the Mar- 
quis of Malagrowthie’s bailiff or of his butler. When H. Wyndford, 
Esq. promoted the Aolian and Hyperborean Joint-Stock Bank, and 
was appointed paid secretary thereof, what was more natural than that 
he should prefer to a confidential post therein a young man whose 
shining capacity for business he had fortunately discerned ? From a 
cashier in the chief office Surbiton P. Mellor speedily became man- 
ager of the Primrose-hill branch. There, the murder is all out now. 
Mr. Mellor had simply ‘got on’ in the world. He may not have been 
ashamed of his origin, or of his early struggles; but where was the 
need of his alluding to them? No one impeached him: what had 
he to answer? If a man has a wooden leg, or a great scar on his 
face, some inquisitive people may conceive that they have a right to 
inquire how he came by those hurts; but Surbiton Mellor was neither 
a Greenwich pensioner nor Le Balafré. His success was his own, his 
money was his own; and both were honestly earned. He had a thou- 
sand a year as manager of the branch bank; but that was only a por- 
tion of his income. He speculated widely and profitably. He had the 
-revenue of a gentleman, and he lived like one, continuing to pay as keen 
attention to business as he did to pleasure. At the commencement of 
his career he was—notwithstanding a magnificent handwriting and 
ability to pronounce his h’s correctly—profoundly illiterate; but, like 
many other young men of the nineteenth century (seventh decade), he 
had educated himself to a very fair intellectual status. He had taught 
himself French and German out of Ollendorff; had always utilised his 
annual holidays in continental trips; had made careful epitomes of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill; and Chambers’ Educational Course 
and the Penny Cyclopedia had done the rest. He read the morn- 
ing and evening newspapers very carefully, and could hold his own in 
any society. He went to the theatre very frequently, and could talk 
about Shakespeare and about burlesques. He had taken surreptitious 
lessons from an instructress who taught adults to dance in twelve 
lessons; and a three-guinea course at a Brompton riding-school had 
enabled him to bestride a livery-stable hack in Rotten-row without 
tumbling off. He had even been seen driving a mail phaeton in 
Piccadilly very creditably. Wherever he had learned the charioteer’s 
accomplishment I must confess that I do not know; but technics 
have their intuitions, and there are some men who do excellently 
well that which they have never been taught to do. 

Up to the age of thirty Surbiton P. Mellor had remained a gay 
young bachelor, occupying, since his prosperity had become a sub- 
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stantial fact, an elegant suite of chambers in Parliament - street 
Westminster. In process of time it occurred to him that his posi- 
tion demanded that he should take a house, that the house in ques- | 
tion should be elegantly and expensively furnished, and that a wife 
would be a very excellent adjunct to the mansion and to the ameu- 
blement in question. The house was soon found, and a handsome 
sum paid for a long lease, with the faculty of purchasing the free- 
hold when convenient. Nor was there much difficulty in securing a 
wife as elegant and as expensive as the furniture of her destined 
home. There is a curious section of society in London which seems 
to bear a close affinity to first-class upholstery, first-class millinery 
and dressmaking, first-class china, glass, and table-linen, and diners 
a la Russe sent in from the pastrycook’s. In this society are to be 
found numbers of young ladies—comely, healthy, virtuous, accom- 
plished, well-dressed, well-groomed—whom you have only to pick 
out, choose, and agree with the manufacturer as to the terms of 
purchase, and the article will be sent home with the promptitude 
and dispatch expected in the delivery of a new brougham or a grand 
pianoforte. There is the demand, and there is the supply to meet 
it. The article is superfine, and fitted with the newest improve- 
ments. Nothing is lacking—a big church-service, a handsome trous- 
seau, bridesmaids, brothers, sisters, a father and mother-in-law, and 
a distant relative in India, from whom the article has expectations. 
With any appreciable amount of ready money the. artiele bride is 
perhaps not always provided; but vast numbers of the Surbiton 
Mellors of the nineteenth century are perfectly well contented with 
the money they have themselves made or are making, and will en- 
dure the pennilessness of their spouses if they are pretty. The 
manager of the Primrose-hill branch bank, being bidden to a dinner, 
to be followed by a carpet-dance, at Mr. Harpie Wyndford’s resi- 
dence, Wimbledon-common, did there and then fix his eyes and 
affections upon Miss Maude Fenton, youngest (and seventh) daugh- 
ter of Captain Fenton, half-pay R.N. The young people being pro- 
perly introduced, it became transparently obvious to everybody in 
the particular circle of society in which they moved, that Surbiton 
Mellor intended to propose to Miss Fenton so soon as ever he could 
in common decency pop the question. The girl was as fully aware 
of this as her mother and her feminine cronies were. The wedding 
breakfast and the wedding outfit might, with scarcely any deviation 
from propriety, have been ordered within a fortnight after that dinner 
and carpet-dance at Wimbledon. Through a proper respect for les 
convenances, the courtship was spread over two or three months ; 
but during that period Surbiton Mellor was very philosophically occu- 
pied in furnishing and decorating his new house in Occidental-grove, 
and in looking after the building of his new brougham; while Miss, 
on her part, you may be sure, did not lose her time. Young ladies 
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who have been well brought up have an immensity of things to do 
before they are married. There are old letters to burn, old scores 
to be settled, old ‘foolish nonsenses’ to be stifled—for ever. Le 
roi est mort; vive le rot! Ah, William the Conqueror; ah, Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg, you think yourselves the founders of your line ; 
but there were kings of hearts before you, and the wedding breakfast 
often contains some curious baked meats which were served at the 
funeral of your predecessor. 

The love - making was of the most conventional description. 
Everything was done that should have been done; but nothing 
more. If Surbiton had anything to say, he wrote to his intended, 
and he wrote affectionately ; but he was too busy a man to waste 
time in talking about hearts and darts, or the sun, moon, and stars, 
or in indulging in vehement declamations concerning the fervour of 
a passion which he knew full well would ere long be legitimately 
gratified. Either absence or obstacles, jealousy or doubt, are essen- 
tial as fuel in feeding that furnace in which real billet-doux are 
cooked ; love’s freshest honey must be taken with the bitter wax of 
the comb to give a zest to the sweetness; Cupid’s morning rolls 
must be munched in secret to be toothsome; and the ink with which 
amorous epistles are made should be diluted with stolen waters. 
Thus the finest love-letters extant in the world are those written 
by Héloise to Abelard, and by Mirabeau to Sophie—letters which, 
by persons in good society and who respected themselves, would 
never have been written at all. 

It was a mariage de raison, if you will, this union between the 
prosperous bank manager and the pretty, penniless, half-pay cap- 
tain’s daughter. For my part, I am content to maintain that it 
was a marriage of the nineteenth century (seventh decade), and not 
of a three-volume novel. Perhaps out of ten weddings which take 
place at St. George’s Hanover-square, not more than one has had 
the slightest tinge of romance in its preliminary courtship; and per- 
haps nine out of the alliances turn out well, and the tenth—the 
romantic one—turns up some day in Lord Penzance’s dolorous court. 
For sound, earnest, and intense matrimonial hatred, commend me, 
as a rule, to the parties in a love-match. Nor be so foolish as to as- 
sume that reason and calmness—and a little prosiness maybe—are 
qualities at all incompatible with conjugal love—the well-ordered 
respectable love which suffices to cause a young man and woman to 
pass thirty or forty years of married life without open scandal and 
without secret explosions, to rear up a numerous family, and to go 
down at last to the grave esteemed by all their relatives and friends. 
Surbiton Mellor nurtured naturally sanguine hopes that such would 
be his matrimonial course. There was no skeleton in his closet ; 
he was no Barnes Newcome; he had never compromised himself ; 
he owed no more debts of love than he did debts of money; he was 
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prepared to be very fond of his wife, and had already made up his 
mind that his eldest son should be christened Surbiton. So in due 
course of time—the furnishing and decoration of the house at Bays- 
water being satisfactorily completed—Surbiton P. Mellor led Maude 
Matilda Wilhelmina Fenton to the altar of St. James’s Piccadilly, 
or St. George’s Hanover-square, I forget which; and the Rev. Ba- 
jazet Bergamotte, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Arthur Gwynplaine, 
B.D., joined them together in the bonds of holy matrimony; and 
there were no cards; and the young couple spent their honeymoon 
in the Engadine, and found the baths of St. Maurice full of the most 
delightful company. 

‘A period of four years is supposed to elapse between the first 
and second acts.’ At the beginning of act two of my little drama 
Mr. and Mrs. Surbiton Mellor led society, after a certain fashion, at 
Gallipoli Villa, Bayswater. They had at least one peer of high rank, 
the most noble Malagrowthie, on their visiting list. Several Guards- 
men had found their way to Gallipoli Villa, and approved of the 
viands and wine; of Surbiton Mellor, Esq., because he allowed them 
to smoke; of Mrs. Surbiton Mellor, because she allowed them to 
smile. She had grown from a pretty girl into a very handsome 
showy woman, extremely fair, and somewhat inclined to plumpness. 
Phaon, A.R.A., had painted her in a robe with a train of violet 
velvet and point lace, and her golden hair hanging about her shoul- 
ders; and the picture had been exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Phaon’s price for a full-length was five hundred pounds ;_ but he never 
charged Surbiton a penny for his wife’s portrait ; he made no secret 
of his being in love with his handsome model. He was always in 
love with somebody, wsthetically ; being a happy harmless fool of 
genius, who painted like an angel and wrote sonnets like a washer- 
woman—at least, in the poems he composed in honour of the bank- 
manager’s spouse he made Mellor rhyme with Stella, and Avatar 
with Bayswater. Nobody minded Phil Phaon—nay, everybody was 
fond of him; and the Duke of Mount Thunderbolt, his great patron, 
was wont to observe with a smile, that really the duchess was grow- 
ing quite jealous of the handsome Mrs. Mellor. The handsome 
Mrs. Mellor was not asked to Mount Thunderbolt House; but 
Phaon was a kind of link between the Brahminical and the middle- 
class castes. The grandes dames liked to hear him prattle about 
the bourgeoises; the middle-class dames liked to hear him rave about 
the aristocracy. The grand seigneurs made no more account of his 
eccentricities than they would of those of a Dutch pug or a pet 
monkey; the middle-class husbands liked to hear him talk Court 
Guide and Webster’s Royal Red Book. ’*Twas only the marriage- 
able young ladies who didn’t care about him; for he wooed only 
matrons. I am obliged to speak of poor Phil in the past tense ; 
for he is out of everybody’s good graces now, having had the folly 
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to marry Miss Whiffins, of the Royal Hilarity Theatre—a ballet- 
girl, madam, at fifteen shillings a week. The demented wretch 
espoused her avowedly for the sake of her hair, which is of the hue 
of a Maltese orange, and for what he calls her ‘ divine facial angle.’ 
Fancy marrying a woman for the sake of her frontal bone and her 
lower jaw! Yet madder matches have been made, mi /fili. 

There was no madness in the Mellor-Fenton alliance—no love 
madness, at least. Surbiton was never troubled with the slightest 
approach to jealousy as regarded his wife. He knew very well that, 
being in society and handsome and showy, she must have admirers. 
He would as soon have thought of forbidding them to admire her 
as of covering-up his handsome furniture, or locking-up his wine- 
cellar. He was an attentive husband, but not an uxorious one. He 
was eminently reasonable, always in the way when wanted, never 
inopportunely present. I believe that the man was really and sin- 
cerely attached to his wife; that he had early discovered her one 
weak point, and that her weakness was not of a nature to excite 
any Othello-like suspicions on his part. 

Murder will out, I have already had the honour to observe in 
these pages. Let me make a clean breast of it as regards Mrs. 
Surbiton Mellor’s foible. The poor woman was desperately extrava- 
gant: her prodigality in dress was well-nigh inconceivable. When 
I hint that she thought nothing of giving 24 guineas a pair for her 
stays, my lady readers will understand the scale of her sumptuary 
lavishness. Her expenditure in every other respect was on a com- 
mensurate scale. There was no end to her bonnets, her dresses, 
her mantles, her ribbons, her tags, and her laces. She had parasols 
by the score, and kid boots by the three dozen pair. Her point-lace 
pocket-handkerchiefs were a marvel to behold. There were more 
artificial flowers in her bandboxes than real ones in her conserva- 
tories and her parterres. Her wardrobe was a very Vale of Cash- 
mere in the way of shawls. She might have filled a small wine- 
cellar with eau-de-cologne bottles and other perfumed vanities from 
Mr. Rimmel’s. She might have been the wife of Briareus instead 
of a bank-manager’s, so many pairs of gloves did she wear. The 
richest she-mandarin in Canton might have envied her her China 
crapes. She had a dress trimmed with peacock’s feathers, a dress 
trimmed with leather, and a dress trimmed with straw; and the 
robe de paille was the dearest of the three. As to her under-gar- 
ments, the entire Gicumenical Council could not have floated in so 
much fine linen as Mrs. Surbiton Mellor was accustomed to wear. 
Brussels, Valenciennes, Malta, Alencon, Lille, Honiton, and all the 
Irish convents competed unconsciously for the honour of edging her 
raiment with lace; and she had fifty fans, and satin slippers enough 
to have supplied the whole corps de ballet of the French Grand 
Opéra. 
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To an intolerable deal of sack there is very frequently only a 
halfpenny-worth of bread. The Cleopatra of Gallipoli Villa—who 
would have melted the Koh-i-noor in mushroom-catsup, were the 
thing feasible, and could she have used the stuff as a cosmetic—was 
not a very generous patroness of the arts or of literature. She took 
in the Family Herald, and the subscription to that popular periodi- 
cal went into her husband’s newspaper bill. Now and then she 
bought a shilling carte de visite of a member of the royal family, or 
a countess @ la mode who had distinguished herself by her beauty 
or her naughtiness ; and when—as occasionally happens even with 
‘carriage people,’ her brougham was not accessible—she took a cab, 
there was usually a fierce squabble with the cabman about the extra 
sixpence. She spent vast sums in washes and creams and hair- 
dyes and beautifiers and skin-restorers and salves and unguents of 
all kinds; but she never dreamed of purchasing so much as a Bo- 
hemian flower-glass or an Italian greyhound in Parian, and esteemed 
as little less than insane her friend Miss Bowwowl, who had given 
nine guineas and a half for a pair of Dutch pugs in old Dresden at 
Woodgate’s. She never bought jewelry (her husband supplied her 
liberally in.that respect) ; she never bought books ; she had no pen- 
sioners, no private charities of her own; her sisters were all well 
married, and did not need her help. She lacked opportunities for 
gambling, and would not have availed herself thereof had she pos- 
sessed them—witness her visit to Baden-Baden in 186—, when, in 
the course of sixteen days’ sojourn, she only risked two florins on 
the red. She cared for nothing, and ruined herself for nothing, but 
dress. 

Poor silly creature! She could not help herself; and I think 
that, after all, there were all the materials for a good woman .in 
Mrs. Surbiton Mellor. She was undeniably good-tempered, amiable, 
and fond of her husband. One little child had been born to her— 
a girl, a ‘show’ child—who, from its cradle upwards, was arrayed in 
degree as extravagantly as she was; and who at three years of age 
resembled nothing half so much as one of those expensive jointed 
dolls in the Burlington-arcade, which are costumed like Solomon in 
all his glory, with trains four times the length of their bodies, and 
double eye-glasses in their little chubby paws. She was not ex- 
travagant in her housekeeping; she had scarcely anything to do 
with it. She had a first-rate housekeeper, and her husband paid 
the bills. She knew no more about the price of lamb than she did 
about that of East-India stock. Since her girlhood, perhaps, she 
had never seen a raw potato; unless, indeed, there had been a green- 
grocer’s close to her favourite bonnet-builder’s in Regent-street— 
and the Regent-street landlords won’t grant leases to greengrocers, 
or butchers, or low people of that kind. Her husband, who was 
proud of her beauty, and really fond of her personally, gave her 
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plenty of money; but had he poured the whole Consolidated Fund 
into her lap, it would not have done her much good, I fear. An 
extravagant person must always be poorer than a workhouse pauper. 
At the beginning of the fifth year of her wedded life Mrs. Surbiton 
Mellor was desperately in debt, and was as desperately dunned on 
every side. 

Was her husband aware of her weakness, her folly, her mad- 
ness? We shall see. 

It is difficult for any person, man or woman, to go to the deuce 
financially, without some active and obliging Mephistopheles to show 
the way, make it smooth for you, open the gates, clear the tolls and 
bridges, and do other friendly acts for you, until you are safely landed 
in the place whence Dante returned, but where Eurydice remained. 
Mrs. Surbiton Mellor’s Mephistopheles was a certain Madame Schu- 
makers, a prodigious fat Dutchwoman from Amsterdam, and who 
looked well-nigh as solid and substantial as the Stadt Huis of the 
Batavian capital. She was the most mysterious of women, carrying 
jewelry of great value in a dirty market-basket, point-lace in her 
umbrella, and undertaking all kinds of cloudy tasks—from providing 
false plaits and rouge for ladies of quality to smuggling cigars and 
schiedam under her crinoline on board the Rotterdam steamers. She 
lived anywhere and, as it seemed, everywhere—now to be heard of 
at Brighton; now lurking about Bath or Cheltenham; now prowl- 
ing about the corridors of the Grand Hotel, Paris; now sending in 
occult messages to ladies stopping at the Quatres Saisons at Hom- 
bourg, or attending the petits levers of duchesses in Belgravia- 
square. I have met Madame Schumakers myself in the verandah 
of the Continental Hotel, Saratoga, U.S., where she told me she 
was ‘ fixing’ ladies’ hair at a dollar per coiffure; and she lent me 
three sovereigns once to go down to the Derby, on condition that I 
left four pounds ten for her on the ensuing Saturday at the bar of 
the Shoulder of Mutton, Lower Norcott-street, Lambeth-marsh. 

Poor Maude Matilda Wilhelmina had given herself up, body and 
soul, to this abdominous hag, this Witch of Endor qui avait pris du 
ventre. She was altogether in the Schumakers’ hands, who, be- 
sides providing her with innumerable articles of finery, lent her 
money to pay something on account to the fashionable tradespeople 
when they became disagreeably pressing for the settlement of their 
little accounts. Of course the articles were supplied at extravagant 
prices, and the loans advanced at exorbitant rates of interest. The 
woman was always at Mrs. Mellor’s elbow; she had always some- 
thing to sell or something to lend; until (as commonly happens when 
you have dealings with Mephistopheles) she suddenly announced 
one fine morning, at the very height of the season of 186—, that 
she would not advance another sixpence or another pocket-handker- 
chief to her customer; and that unless she was forthwith paid the 
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sum of one hundred pounds in cash, on account of her long out- 
standing claims, the amount of which, she declared, exceeded five 
hundred pounds, she would forthwith repair to the office of the 
branch of the Holian and Hyperborean Joint-Stock Bank, and in- 
form Surbiton P. Mellor how matters stood; ‘an’ den,’ said Ma- 
dame Schumakers, in conclusion, ‘ dere will pe der duyvel’s donder- 
shine !’ 

This threat happened to have been uttered on precisely the same 
morning which had brought Mrs. Mellor by post a number of polite 
but most pressing inquiries from, among other West-end trades- 
men, Messrs. Tulle and Tabbinet of Regent- street, Messrs. Goer, 
Gauffer, and Gigot of Mount-street Grosvenor -square, and Madame 
Coraline of the Burlington-arcade—as to whether Mrs. Surbiton P. 
Mellor would at once forward them cheques for the amounts as per 
margin, or whether they should instruct their solicitors to make appli- 
cation to Mr. Surbiton P. Mellor. The poor woman was in despair. 
She had spent her last quarter’s pin-money to the last farthing 
weeks before. Only five days previously her husband had presented 
her with a cheque for fifty pounds, ‘ for the missionaries,’ as he 
jocosely said. Alas! she had paid five-and-forty pounds at once to 
the cannibals, and they were still hungering for her flesh and her 
blood. 

‘ How am I to find a hundred pounds?’ she cried desperately. 
‘TI could as easily find a hundred millions. I can’t give you a hun- 
dred pence ; and if you speak to my husband, I shall be utterly and 
entirely ruined.’ 

‘Bah!’ replied the Dutchwoman; ‘ fat vor you drubble yourself 
so moch, mein tear? It is easy enov. De moneys is comeatterful. 
You af your tiamonds.’ 

‘ My diamonds!’ 

‘Yes, surely. De peautiful tiamonds Mr. Mellor (de gind shen- 
tlemans!) he puy you only last year, an’ gif you on your boffday 
when you vash dwenty-doo.’ 

‘But Mr. Mellor likes me to wear those diamonds. He was 
looking at them in my jewel-case only this morning, and admiring 
them; and I am to wear them this very night at the French 
plays.’ 
‘Bah, I say agen. Fat a tear liddle stoopid lof of a laty you are ! 
Dere is tiamonds and tiamonds. Bring me de britty liddle dings, 
and I vill ged dem match by vour o’glock dis fery avternoon; and 
I vill lent you vivdy bounds more, and geep them in bledge, and 
lent you de oders vich is baste, and your hovspond he not know 
nefer one tam ding aboud de drick ve blay. Ah, ah! Hah!’ And 
Madame Schumakers took snuff like an ogress—if ogresses ever 
took snuff, which I believe they did. 

What was the wretched Maude Matilda Wilhelmina to do? 
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What but bow down before the demon and obey her? This interview, 
I may observe, took place about noon in the upper room of a house 
in Newman-street Oxford-street, where Madame Schumakers, trading 
under the name of Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and Co., announced 
herself, with her partner and the company, to be dealers in articles 
of vertu. Her victim took a four-wheeler. This time she did not 
haggle with the cabman; for she had purposely left her house on 
foot, and hastened back to Gallipoli Villa. She rushed upstairs to 
her bedroom, keeping the cab at the door; and an hour afterwards 
Madame Schumakers, alias Van Tromp, alias De Ruyter, alias Co., 
was in possession of Mrs. Meuuor’s Dramonps. 

Now these diamonds, the birthday present of Surbiton P. Mel- 
lor, Esq., and which had cost at Messrs. Hancock’s no less a sum 
than seven hundred and fifty pounds, consisted of a necklace, two 
bracelets, a locket, a spray for the hair, and a pair of earrings, all 
in brilliants of the purest water. They were to be held in pledge 
by Madame Schumakers for the sum of four hundred pounds, which 
she alleged to be due to her, and were to be restored to Mrs. Mellor 
on the payment of four hundred and fifty pounds; the balance being 
advanced to that demented woman in cash, and Madame Schumakers 
very generously charging nothing at all for interest. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Mellor took home a morocco-case, containing a suite of dia- 
mionds, which certainly appeared to be the exact counterpart of her 
real gems; and in this suite she attended, as previously arranged, 
the performance of the French plays with her attached husband, 
and was infinitely admired for the splendour of her parure. 

A few evenings afterwards—they were to dine at home and alone 
—Mr. Mellor was, contrary to his established habits, fully three- 
quarters of an hour late. When he did come, it was in a state of 
great disorder, and with a pale and disturbed countenance. For a 
long time he remained silent, and the dinner was sent down un- 
tasted. Then he hastily swallowed a glass of sherry; and after 
pacing the room for some time, thus addressed himself to speech : 

‘ Mall’—this was her petit nom—‘ I have some terrible news to 
tell you.’ 

She turned pale, and felt ready to swoon; she thought for a 
moment that the bank had broken. It was not that, however, but, 
so far as her husband was concerned, even a worse calamity. He 
explained that he had recently embarked in very hazardous specula- 
tions, and that those speculations had proved unlucky. He was, he 
said, on the very verge and brink of ruin. He had embezzled a 
large amount of the funds of the bank, and an investigation—which 
might take place at any moment—would inevitably lead to his arrest 
on @ criminal charge. He had raised money, he said, on all his 
available property. There was a bill of sale on the fine furniture in 
Gallipoli Villa, the lease of the house was mortgaged ; but he still 
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lacked four hundred pounds to complete the deficiency in his ac- 
counts. 

‘Four hundred pounds,’ he concluded, ‘ would save me, or at 
least give me time to turn myself round. There are those dia- 
monds of yours, Mall. I gave seven hundred and fifty pounds for 
them, and surely they ought to be good for four hundred. Mall, 
my own dear true wife, you must let me have those diamonds, and 
we must pawn them. It grieves me to the heart to do so, for you 
looked superb in them last night.’ 

She blushed, turned pale, stammered, equivocated, asked what 
the world would say, and whether there were no other means of 
tiding over the difficulty. She was told that there were none; and 
as for the world, her husband cried out passionately that it might 
say what it liked, and go hang. She offered him all her other 
trinkets ; he told her disdainfully that, altogether, they would not 
fetch a hundred pounds, and that he must have the diamonds. She 
said faintly that she could not let him have them. He stared at 
her for some moments in blank amazement; and then, passing from 
entreaty to command, insisted on having the jewels forthwith ; add- 
ing that, if she did not instantly obey him, he would take them from 
her by force. Sick with terror and apprehension of discovery, the 
wretched woman went upstairs, and returning, brought the morocco- 
case, and laid it tremblingly on the dining-room table. He opened 
the étui, and sarcastically admired the sheen and sparkle of the 
gems. Then he told her that early the next morning they must 
be taken to the pawnbrokers; but that she should go with him, and 
assure herself that he had been telling the truth. She remembered 
the falsity of the stones, and the marrow in her spine turned cold. 

After a night spent in infinite and sleepless wretchedness, the 
cheerless morning came; and Mr. and Mrs. Mellor drove in their 
elegant brougham down to Beaufort-buildings Strand, at the corner 
of which, at the time of which I speak, was the well-known pawn- 
broking establishment of Mr. Amos Scantleberry. They entered the 
‘ private office,’ in which loans of too much importance to be dis- 
cussed in the vulgar boxes where the poor pawned their clothes were 
negotiated, and the diamonds were submitted to Mr. Amos Scantle- 
berry, who was reputed to be one of the best judges of precious 
stones in Europe. That gentleman examined Mrs. Mellor’s ‘ dia- 
monds’ minutely, weighed and tested them, and did not hesitate for 
the moment in advancing on them the sum required—four hundred 
pounds sterling. He paid over the amount at once in crisp bank- 
notes, and a bond for the loan, at a rate of interest agreed upon, 
was made out. This document Mr. Mellor handed to his wife, tell- 
ing her sardonically, that she might very soon redeem her finery if 
she would only practise a little economy for a time. He seemed to 
have become a very different personage from the Surbiton P. Mellor 
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of the day before yesterday, and of the four happy years of their 
married life. At the pawnbroker’s door he handed her into her 
brougham, and saying that he had an engagement in the City, left her. 

She went home half-distracted. In the course of a few hours 
she was certain the spurious nature of the gems must be discovered, 
and her husband would be prosecuted for fraud. What was she to 
do? Why had she not told him the truth in the first instance? He 
would not have killed her, had she confessed that her real diamonds 
were in the custody of Madame Schumakers. But then those em- 
bezzled funds belonging to the bank, and the awful peril he was in? 
It was too late, and something must be done. She sat for hours 
revolving in her mind scheme after scheme, but none seemed prac- 
ticable. At length, with shame and horror and ghastly loathing, she 
hit upon one which appeared feasible. She could borrow eight hun- 
dred pounds; Somebody had told her so over and over again. Why 
had she not gone to him when the hag Schumakers pressed her ? 
Because she was afraid and ashamed. But the worst was come 
now, and she must brave it. 

Somebody lived in very grand style in the Albany—and in very 
grand style too— and was highly curled, oiled, ringed, chained, 
pinned, and locketed. Somebody’s name was Mossby—Mr. Alger- 
non Mossby; and somebody else—by whom may be meant everybody 
or anybody—declared that the name of Algernon Mossby was only 
an elegant paraphrase of the less aristocratic appellation of Abraham 
Moses. Mr. Mossby was a frequent visitor at Gallipoli Villa; Mr. 
Mossby had horses and carriages and a yacht; Mr. Mossby was a 
gay man, a fashionable man; and Mr. Mossby admired Mrs. Sur- 
biton P. Mellor to distraction, and had frequently insinuated that 
not only was his heart laid at her feet, but that his purse was at 
her command. 

She had been a good and true wife to her husband, and had 
never given the oily, impudent, much be-jewelled Jew any undue 
encouragement. She was determined to give him none now, dire 
as was her extremity. She went nevertheless to his chambers in the 
Albany within an hour after leaving Mr. Scantleberry’s establish- 
ment; and she fell on her knees before Mr. Algernon Mossby, and 
besought him to save her from utter ruin and destruction. Mr. 
Mossby behaved with thorough gallantry. He admitted that eight 
hundred pounds was a very large sum, but he thought, he said, that 
he could at once oblige her with a cheque for the amount. For all 
security he merely required her note of hand, payable on demand for 
the sum of eight hundred pounds and for ‘ value received.’ 

‘ That is enough, my dear Mrs. Mellor,’ said Mr. Algernon 
Mossby, as he handed her the cheque and locked up the promissory 
note in his cash-box. ‘I will make my demand all in good time. 
That little scrap of writing is quite sufficient to ruin your reputation 
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if produced; and I have no doubt, that ere I produce it we shall 
have arrived at a very satisfactory understanding. Allow me to con- 
duct you to the door; the staircase is rather dark.’ 

Half-distraught she hastened to Mr. Scantleberry’s, stopping on 
her way at the bank to get the cheque cashed. She had still the 
fifty pounds which the Dutchwoman had advanced to her on the pre- 
vious day; and with the eight hundred lent to her by Mr. Algernon 
Mossby, she felt that one great peril was at least surmounted. Mr. 
Scantleberry seemed somewhat surprised to see her; but on her 
producing the loan-bond and the requisite money, handed her over 
the diamonds. She hurried then to Madame Schumakers in Foley- 
street, who was delighted to see her; the more so, she said, as she 
was starting for Rotterdam that very evening. To her Mrs. Mellor 
handed the sum of four hundred and fifty pounds, and received her 
jewel-case and her own diamonds. Now she felt relieved. She would 
hasten back to Mr. Scantleberry’s, re-pawn her diamonds, and then 
give Mossby back half his money. He would surely wait for the rest. 
It was four in the afternoon ere she reached Beaufort-buildings, and 
in a few half-incoherent words explained that, through unforeseen 
events, she was compelled to renew the transaction of the previous 
day. The pawnbroker bowed, observed that such things frequently 
happened in the way of business, and proceeded to examine the 
jewels—merely, he observed, as a matter of form. Mrs. Mellor felt 
perfectly at ease as he weighed and tested them; in this, at least, 
there was no fraud, she thought. 

Suddenly the pawnbroker fixed upon her a searching glance. 

‘ These are not the stones you brought me yesterday, madam,’ 
he said. . 

‘ At all events,’ Mrs. Mellor faltered out, ‘they are my own 
jewels, and fully worth the sum I ask upon them.’ 

‘I only know,’ replied Mr. Scantleberry, very slowly and deli- 
berately, and handing her back her ‘ diamonds,’ ‘ that the stones 
you brought me yesterday were genuine, and of great value—and 
that these are FALSE.’ 

‘ False !’ 

‘False, madam; you may take them to any lapidary—to any 
judge of precious stones in London, and he will tell you that they 
are not worth ten pounds. There has been some very ugly mistake 
here.’ And with a low bow Mr. Scantleberry retired into his back 
office. 

She found herself, she knew not how, in the street. She was 
now utterly, entirely ruined. She had no diamonds at all, either in 
pledge or in her own possession; and the accursed Mr. Algernon 
Mossby of the Albany held her note of hand for eight hundred pounds 
‘for value received.’ She would go home, she thought, and kill 
herself. 
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‘No, my darling,’ said Surbiton P. Mellor that night, when she 
had thrown herself at his feet, and with passionate tears and out- 
cries confessed all; ‘ you are not ruined; no harm has come to you 
at all, or to me either, for the matter of that. I have merely been 
reading you a little lesson, to cure you of your one fault—extrava- 
gance. The diamonds I gave you on your birthday were false. I 
knew that, sooner or later, they would come into the possession of 
that Dutch beldame Schumakers; I found the hag out, and took 
her into my pay; I intrusted to her the real diamonds, which she 
gave you as imitation ones. They were the real stones we pawned, 
and the sham ones which you afterwards vainly endeavoured to pledge. 
As to Mr. Algernon Mossby, he is my very good friend and agent 
to command. Here is your note of hand; and it may relieve your 
mind to know, that I was concealed in the next room throughout 
your interview with that obliging gentleman in the Albany. He will 
come no more to this house, and he has five hundred good reasons 
for holding his tongue. Now, then, come and give me a kiss, and 
to-morrow morning I'll give you your real diamonds and your sham 
ones too. Only, under any circumstances, don’t take either the 
genuine or the spurious ones to Foley-street, to Beaufort-buildings, 
or to the Albany.’ 

The cure was efficacious and complete. Mrs. Surbiton P. Mellor 
has since made considerable additions to her jewel-case; but she 


has ceased to raise money either on the hypothecation of her per- 
sonal effects or on notes of hand. 





THE SEASON 


CIVILISATION, the progress of which the ancients not inaptly sym- 
bolised by the triumphal chariot, drawn by leopards and wreathed 
with green leaves and purple clusters, of conquering Bacchus, must 
have made seven-leagued strides before a Season became recognised 
among human institutions. So long as mankind were content to be 
cooped up, summer and winter, within the compass of their city-walls, 
no such thing was possible, in name or in fact. It is of the very 
essence of enjoyment that there should be some variety; and as the 
half-time system in schools is said to improve the quality of the 
learning acquired, so it is the villeggiatura that gives real zest to the 
season and its pleasures, whether in Belgravia or in Babylon. . The 
latter, indeed, with its rival Nineveh, was surrounded by rural pal- 
aces, whither the monarch and his courtiers could retire from the 
sickly heat of a Mesopotamian capital. But these, with the hanging 
gardens that made them a world’s wonder, with their lofty wind- 
towers to catch every welcome breath of purer air, their gigantic 
terraces ablaze with flowers and cooled by the spray of fountains, 
and their colonnades glowing with frescoes, did but subserve the 
luxury of a very few. It was only the Babylonish upper ten, after 
all, who profited by the patient toil of slavish myriads; and society, 
in the polite acceptation of the term, as yet awaited its Columbus. 
Elegant Athens, crowned with marble, nestling amid her figs and 
myrtles, with the turquoise sea and the great amethystine mountain- 
mass of Eubma in front of her, did not, among her other boons, 
bestow upon us that of the season. The cultured Greeks had, in 
truth, what we should now consider as a cockney taste, and could 
scarcely draw free breath away from the Agora, where winged words 
flew fast from man to man among the quick-witted citizens, from the 
Areopagus of more serious debate, from the porticoes where white- 
robed Philosophy lectured, and from that Pireus where the bone and 
sinew of Athens clustered thick as bees around the long galleys. 
And as with the fair city of Pallas, so in a less degree with Thebes 
and white Argos, and splendid wicked Corinth, and austere Sparta 
among Morean rocks. ‘To the native of old Hellas the country was 
but a larder and granary for the towns, so far as cultivation extended. 
As for the untilled lands beyond, they were a maze of horrent woods 
and beetling cliffs, of savage scarps and tangled swamps, where the 
wild boar made his lair. A poet or two might warble sweet strains 
concerning Tempe’s tuneful vale, and how Scamander tinkled over 
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his pebbly bed, and of the beauty of rugged Thrace and weird Thes- 
saly. But to the bulk of the educated Demos it was a redeeming 
feature in Hymettus, that its thyme lent a delicious after-taste to the 
lean mutton of the period, and of Hybla that the bees drew good 
honey from its wild-flowers. To the true Greek the country was a 
bore, change odious, and sweetness and light strictly confined to the 
one white-walled city with which his aspirations and his interests 
were firmly knit up. 

The Romans, adaptive beyond all other nations, were the first 
to establish what may fairly be styled a season. As usual, the idea 
was not an original one; but they had the art of borrowing from 
their neighbours, and of putting the finishing touches to what others 
had begun. Rome was, in classic days, unquestionably colder in 
winter, and perhaps more torrid in summer, if less rainy, than at 
present. Then, as now, it had a climate neither very healthy nor 
very enjoyable ; and many a thinking Quirite must have sighed for 
the power of transplanting the whole city—baths and circus, Capitol 
and Vestal temple—to some breezy Tuscan upland, or to some sun- 
kissed gulf on the Campanian shore, where the waves came lipping 
softly up to the broad stone steps that led from the beach to the 
lordly villa built by Capuan or Sybarite, and now owned by the Ro- 
man victor of all. 

Still, with all her faults, the seven-hilled city had a charm that 
drew her children to her as the magnet attracts iron. The procon- 
sul, exercising viceregal sway over a province, sighed as in his splen- 
did exile he remembered his earlier days of gilded poverty at home. 
The Latin-speaking race loved Rome because it was Rome, precisely 
as Englishmen are fond of London even while they grumble at it. 
The travelled Roman must have been perfectly well aware that there 
were nobler rivers than the puny one that pours its muddy waters 
past the walls of Romulus. But it was ‘yellow Tiber,’ the sacred 
stream once spanned by the bridge thai Horatius had defended, the 
tutelary genius and the legendary bulwark of the imperial people. 
Every wavelet of the tawny tide was worth the whole of the blue 
Rhone and of the broad Denube, just as no dust from a chariot-race 
had the intoxicating properties of that which was raised by the flash- 
. ing wheels and the quick-beating hoofs in the fierce struggle to gain 
the lead on the Campus at Rome. The knight came eagerly back 
from Baiz, the senator from his Salernitan villa, to the familiar buz- 
zing and humming of the great human hive, where alone life was 
thoroughly enjoyed, and events crowded thickly after one another. 
A season would be incomplete without political excitement, and even 
under the Empire Rome had something to do with her own manage- 
ment and well-being. Laws were still passed; peace and war were 
yet occasionally discussed. The succession to the imperial purple 
was often the subject of keen canvassing and of hot debate. Place- 
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hunters were then, as ever, a numerous and greedy tribe. But plea- 
sure rather than profit was the fairy at the waving of whose magic 
wand the Roman season rose to fullest flood. 

In one respect Rome certainly surpassed us. The cornucopia 
of a Roman season, in its inexhausiible abundance, contained some- 
thing for even the humblest, and showered down its small prizes 
broadcast among the multitude. It was not only that trade grew 
brisk, or that work was in demand, but that the neediest had their 
share of the enjoyment of the hour. An enormous slave-population 
performed four-fifths of the necessary labour. The tribute of the 
world, in money and in kind, flowed daily to Cesar’s footstool. Co- 
lossal fortunes were plentiful, and lavish expenditure in fashion. The 
poor Roman of the time—he whose solitary boast was of the citizen- 
ship that was his only birthright—strongly resembled those so-called 
‘mean whites’ of the ex-slave states, whose one distinction was their 
colour. But it was considered prudent to keep him in good-humour 
at any cost ; and bread and games were the well-known panaceas for 
his chronic surliness. In actual fact, he was probably worse off than 
had been his forefathers, the stormy plebeians who rioted at the call 
of the Gracchi, or who revolted against the Decemvirs; but rela- 
tively he was wealthy in resources unknown to the simpler days of 
the early republic. He was fed without having to earn a livelihood. 

It is not difficult to imagine the desultory conversation of a group 
of pauper citizens as they basked in the wintry sun, lazily beguiling 
the time by playing with cracked dice for the most infinitesimal of 
stakes, or chattering and gesticulating as only southerners can. ‘The 
wheat-ships, long overdue, had come in from Egypt; ten of them 
were already unloaded at Ostia: that was a comfort. The daily dole 
had been scandalously stinted of late; and had the scarcity lasted 
much longer, Cesar must have been taught what it was to reckon 
with Romans. Was it true that there were ninety full-grown lions, 
fresh from Numidia, to be let loose at once in the games, and among 
them a big black-maned one, larger than any ever seen in Rome 
before, that was to fight with a gladiator devoted to the beasts ? 
There goes the empress in a new equipage. That blue-and-silver 
is rather pretty, and the Naples horses step neatly. What soldiers 
are those? Miserable mercenaries—a gang of mere Dacians and 
Illyrians. Too much honour for such barbarians to shed their blood 
in the cause of Rome. Where is little Publius? Nobody had set 
eyes on the little man for three days. Could there be truth in the 
rumour that Publius had actually gone to work for a jeweller in the 
Via Sacra? A pretty thing, indeed, for a Roman citizen to drudge 
all day at handiwork, as slaves do! Three groans for the deserter 
Publius! Yes, I'll toss for,a half-sesterce, but no cheating, or I'll 
stab you. I know those dice of yours, that throw sixes when you 
handle the box. Caius is asleep; he and I are not hungry, we had 
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a good meal, and plenty of wine, real Falernian, at a feast on the 
Palatine yesterday, at the wedding of a senator’s daughter. A grand 
affair it was—cost a fortune, they say. Senator Mznius is prodi- 
giously rich, and he spared no expense. Menius, who is he? None 
of our grand old Roman names, I'll be bound. A mere nobody— 
some son of a Neapolitan slave-dealer or Syrian merchant. Many 
and many of these grand senators are not half as true Romans as 
you and I. Yonder comes a man I am to dine with—Sosia, right- 
hand man to the prefect. The rogue is a mere freedman—how sleek 
he is !—and it is a shame that such a fellow as that should have or- 
tolans and Chios wine to offer a citizen of the old race. He beckons, 
and I must go.’ And so, no doubt, they brawled and babbled on— 
parasites existing on the corrupt grandeur of mighty Rome. 

One peculiarity of the London season is the time of year at 
which it takes place. In all continental countries, winter has been 
the invariable signal for a rush to the capital. In France, this re- 
sult was attained in part by a little ungentle pressure employed by 
the able ministers of early Bourbon kings. It did not suit Sully, 
and still less Richelieu and Mazarin, that the great nobles should 
remain on their vast estates, each duke the centre of a petty court, 
where treasonable projects were readily hatched, and armed rebellions 
lightly begun. By threats, by cajolery, and by every imaginable 
artifice, the feudal aristocracy of France was drawn to Paris, so that 
every minor luminary might add to the lustre of the royal state. But 
in England, where the power of the feudal nobility was broken at a 
much earlier date, there was no such reason for compelling the upper 
classes to pass the winter in London. The English passion for field 
sports, the intensely home-loving spirit of the nation, and the sturdy 
independence of the gentry, contributed to keep the lords of acres in 
their own manor-houses, where the Yule-log was duly burned, the 
boar’s head and wassail-bowl borne jovialiy in, the tenantry feasted, 
and the buck or the hare hunted, in compliance with immemorial 
custom. But in early summer there were fewer cares, as well as 
fewer pleasures, to keep knights and dames, the esquire and his lady, 
among their own fields and woods. The corn was sown and grow- 
ing, and till brown autumn should come, with its ingathering of har- 
vest and rent, there was little to keep a landowner in the country. 
That was the time for the assembling of Parliament ; and out of the 
needs of legislation there gradually grew up what foreigners regard 
as the phenomenon of a London fair-weather season. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century the idea of a par- 
liamentary session must have presented itself in very different colours 
from those which it now wears. My lady was, no doubt, as willing to 
take her share of London gaieties, and to become a customer to Lon- 
don shops, as her fair successor of to-day. But Sir John shook his 
head rather ruefully as he remembered that, if the rain continued, 
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there would be floods and broken bridges ; that it would be a tedious 
journey; and that the six horses would have more than enough to do 
to drag the family coach, with the family inside it, along the deep 
and miry roads that led to the metropolis. Once arrived, after brav- 
ing mud, water, accidents, highwaymen, and extortionate innkeepers, 
the well-born immigrants found themselves as little at home in the 
London of Charles IT. as their descendants would be in Melbourne 
or Montreal. In their own county they were known to every one ; 
but here in town they felt themselves in a manner foreigners. They 
attired themselves in their most magnificent raiment, and went with 
their simpering rosy-cheeked daughters to pay their respects to his 
majesty. The king was urbane and kind, and a peer or two who 
were Sir John’s neighbours in the country came forward to point out 
notable persons in the presence, and to invite the baronet to a game 
at ombre or basset; and the bishop of the diocese perhaps came 
rustling up to congratulate my lady on her safe transit to London, 
and to predict the social successes of her charming daughters. But 
the country mice did not get on thoroughly well with the town mice, 
after all. Sir John felt angry that his flowing periwig was not half 
so graceful, or the gold-lace on his coat so well arranged, as those 
of the dandies about him. The ladies had tribulations of their own, 
since their ringlets and their rouge, their patches and their fans, were 
all surpassed by the rouge and ringlets, the fans and patches, of the 
court dames and damsels; and even their new paduasoys of stiff 
Italian silk were cut after a fashion that seemed preposterous when 
the Duchess of Portsmouth or Mademoiselle Mancini went by. The 
main gratification of the two or three months spent in town would 
be the talking it over with admiring acquaintances of somewhat lower 
degree, when once safe back in their own parish. 

Even in Addison’s time, even in that of Johnson, the line be- 
tween the Londoner and the countryman was too sharply traced to 
permit the rural magnate to make a second home in town. One 
great and inevitable change had lessened the latter’s opportunities of 
enjoyment. The court had altered its character. Under the Stuarts, 
as under the Tudors and Plantagenets, the sovereign had been the 
actual leader of polite society, at whose receptions any gentleman 
might present himself, with the certainty of a good-humoured greet- 
ing from king and queen, and perhaps with a prospect of royal notice 
in the future. The first two Georges, however, strangers to the 
national customs, and speaking English with difficulty, could not be 
expected to continue the cordial intercourse with their subjects which 
had been formerly habitual, and hence court etiquette stiffened into 
a rigid ceremonial very different from the state of things which had 
formerly prevailed. On the other hand, if the royal drawing-room 
was no longer available as a place of resort for all who had a new 
epigram or a new scandal to retail, London itself was becoming more 
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familiar to those who were only occasional sojourners in it. The very 
squires who had long been hailed by ring-droppers and cutpurses as 
an easy prey, and whose appearance in the Mall or in the Strand had 
provoked the gibes of the rabble and the quiet sneer of the accom- 
plished coxcomb, learned to dress and behave in accordance with 
metropolitan canons of taste. The coffee-house was then to some 
extent what the club is now, and as conversation was an art then 
cultivated to high perfection, it is probable that at the Cocoa Tree, or 
at the Wits’, a real treat of the intellectual sort might often be en- 
joyed by any one who was content to play the part of a listener. 
One other reason there probably was for the selection of a fair- 
weather London season; and this had reference to the nature of that 
stock subject for grumbling, our well-abused climate. Continental 
summers are commonly hot. Paris in July becomes a Titanic lime- 
kiln, where the white dust of the calcareous stone floats, mote-like, 
in the golden sunbeams. Vienna is a furnace; Madrid a glaring 
desert, with yellow houses to do duty for rocks ; and even Berlin 
lies baking in the midst of its shadeless plains of sand. But in Eng- 
land, where the extremes of heat and cold are so rare, May, June, 
and July can be spent in a great town without inconvenience. It was 
all very well for the perpetual railer, Horace Walpole, to jeer at the 
English climate, and to write word to his friends that ‘ the summer 
had set in with its usual severity.’ But it is because our island be- 
longs more thoroughly to the temperate zone than any other tract of 
European soil, that we are able to enjoy a London June, while the 
inhabitants of foreign cities are gasping like newly-caught fish. 
August, when the Thames shrinks and the weather grows oppress- 
ively sultry, while grouse-minded M.P.s mutiny more and more 
against the tyranny of the party whip, gives us some notion of the 
sufferings which our neighbours have been enduring since the com- 
mencement of what our American cousins style the Heated Term. 
The old seasons of the eighteenth century differed from those of 
our own age in one important respect. There seem, so far as we 
can judge from contemporary evidence, to have been many public 
amusements, with a comparative dearth of private hospitality. The 
allusions to Ranelagh, to Hampstead Wells, and Vauxhall, which are 
so frequent in the memoirs of the period, show how widely the man- 
ners of even our immediate ancestors varied from what we consider 
as the standard of perfection. That very great people should take 
delight in subscription balls, or in parading their brocades and jewels 
and embroidery in a great gilded round room, or at a tavern with a 
dash of the gambling-house in its composition, or among the twink- 
ling coloured lamps of a public garden, seems strange enough. But 
that they should partake of these pleasures in company that was 
always mixed, and sometimes more than dubious as to its quality, 
supping, dancing, and playing at cards and hazard in the closest 
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proximity to very queer folks indeed, is stranger still. But what is 
perhaps more remarkable is that, to the best of our knowledge, no 
especial harm or annoyance appears to have resulted from this sin- 
gular co-mingling of classes. It was not that the London of ninety 
or a hundred years since was Arcadian in its simplicity. There was 
no lack of vice, of pretension, and of frivolity, with perhaps a larger 
allowance of sheer folly than now manifests itself in every popular 
assemblage. The descriptions of these gatherings might be a soft- 
ened and more prosaic portraiture of the Rout of Comus. Yet, 
whether in that day people were better known, or whether the barriers 
of rank and station were more respected, it is certain that few or no 
evil results were recorded in those old letters, with their bad spell- 
ing and their clear penmanship, that still in some cases survive, 
yellow with age, and scented with lavender, like dead leaves of the 
past years. 

The theatre was a much more important centre of attraction to 
our ancestors than it is to ourselves. They dined early. Mr. Fox 
did not exaggerate when he declined the invitation to dine at Devon- 
shire House at what was then the new-fangled hour of seven, on the 
ground that he was engaged to sup with the Bishop of London at six. 
The ex-minister and the prelate his entertainer both belonged to a 
generation that had not as yet learned to shudder at daylight din- 
ners, as the next did. That early meal of our forefathers left them 
a long evening. 

As manufactures began to grow and commerce to extend, and 
as fortunes were made more and more easily and promptly, the spirit 
of English society underwent a corresponding change. Such terms 
as ‘select,’ ‘ exclusive,’ and the like, familiar to the ears of those 
who lived under the Regency, would have been unintelligible to the 
subjects of George II. The old-fashioned, plodding, brown-wigged 
man of business made money 80 slowly, that he was content to have 
realised at the most a ‘plum,’ by the end of a long life of steady 
industry. But now a crowd of mushroom millionaires suddenly in- 
vaded London, jostling and elbowing their way into the penetralia 
of the social temple, and assailing as with gold and silver battering- 
rams the stateliest portals in town. Cotton, iron, sugar, and other 
industries besides, were Slaves of the Lamp so potent that their 
abruptly enriched masters were everywhere met with, conscious of 
the power which their wealth gave them, and equally ready to buy 
a pocket borough for themselves or a noble heiress for their sons. 
A bold attempt was made to render money the Open, Sesame! of those 
London drawing-rooms which had hitherto been free ito rank and 
talent only, and to some extent the innovation was successful. It 
provoked, however, an obstinate reaction. The jealous manner in 
which the doors of Almack’s—doors at which half the then officers 
of the Guards knocked in vain, and which are said to have been shut 
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against Sir Arthur Wellesley himself—were guarded, and the vexa- 
tious vigilance with which the stern lady-patronesses of the time 
were wont to sift the merits of candidates, were intended as a protest 
against the auripotent nabobs and mill-owners who came purse in 
hand to demand admission. 

Italian opera, in England as in France, certainly deserved to be 
classed among the acquired tastes of the nation. Country gentle- 
men and ladies, the squires and the clergy, could not for a long 
time be brought to find pleasure in listening to the elaborate strains 
of foreign singers, couched in a language that they could not under- 
stand. The soft Tuscan tongue, so highly valued by Elizabeth and 
her learned court, was neglected in the England of her successors, 
and as a rule no one, except some dilettante nobleman who had 
loitered away his idle years in Rome and Venice, could comprehend 
Italian at all. Then, too, there existed a bitter prejudice against 
these human nightingales from beyond the Alps; partly because they 
were musicians, and partly because they were from Italy, and that 
there was scanty respect then entertained in sturdy Englarid for the 
pliant, obsequious, unscrupulous race who crouched at the feet of 
half a score of despots. Very gradually the highly-educated minority 
prevailed ; and after some riotous scenes, and many outspoken com- 
plainings from the British paterfamilias of the eighteenth century, 
poor brow-beaten Opera obtained first toleration, and then enthu- 
siastic applause. London is now the Paradise and El Dorado of 
warblers. The concert singer, the pianiste, the tenor newly caught 
amidst the crumbling decay of Lombard cities, the prima donna just 
discovered beside the Danube or the Ohio, turn as instinctively to- 
wards London as the sunflower towards the bright face of radiant 
Phebus. We hear enough when abroad of our artistic shortcomings ; 
but there can be no question that we are the great encouragers of 
vocal and instrumental talent, let its source be where it will. The 
very list of concerts and oratorios and musical performances of all 
kinds, from mock-Ethiop melodies to the most solemn organ-peals 
of Haydn and Handel, which a modern newspaper contains, is such 
as would astound prodigal Paris and lavish New York. 

The season in its latest development, like some mighty river fed 
by a thousand tributaries, impresses into its service all kinds of at- 
tractions which at first sight appear incompatible with town life. 
There are the Saturnalia of Epsom Downs; there are other horse 
races of a milder character, where the thoroughbreds might almost 
be fancied to career over emeraldine velvet, and where tiny kid gloves, 
betted by bright-eyed patronesses of the turf, seem the most appro- 
priate objects to wager on the Cup day. Pigeon-shooting, cricket- 
matches, boat-races, flower-shows, and the Sunday music of the 
Life Guards in the Zoological Gardens, where the monkeys look more 
bewitchingly ugly than on mere shilling-paying weekdays, and where 
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the very giraffes and elephants assume a gala air in compliment to 
their invited guests, are not in strictness amusements of an urban 
sort. The rifle practice at the Wimbledon Camp, with the half- 
gipsified, half-military associations connected with a Volunteer week 
or two under canvas, is quite unlike anything to be witnessed in close 
proximity to any other capital. And the same may be said of the 
Crystal Palace, the monstrous glasshouse that persists, like a daz- 
zling Circe vitrified into shining crystal, in alluring Londoners of all 
ranks, from Foresters and Odd Fellows to the most fastidious deni- 
zens of Mayfair and Belgravia. 

London carries off, among other distinctions, the first prize for 
hospitality among European cities. Perhaps this ought to be so. 
The wealthiest of capitals should also be socially the most liberal ; 
but whatever be the cause, the amount of party giving, and espe- 
cially of dinner-party giving, during the London season is almost in- 
conceivable. It should be remembered too, that a London party 
costs a great deal more, whether it be ball or dinner, than a French 
one ; and infinitely more than any private entertainment in Germany 
or Italy. The French spend their money very fast, but they do not 
ruin themselves in feasting their many friends. They have the 
national knack, however, of producing a very fair effect at moderate 
cost, and the size and arrangement of their saloons by far surpass 
what any, save a very few of our oldest and newest mansions, can 
boast. It is a pity that London houses have not the expansive 
qualities of that wonderful tent in the Arabian Nights, the fairy 
pavilion that would lie in the palm of a lady’s hand, or shelter an 
army. 

It used to be an article of faith, so late as four or five lustres 
since, that there was always an accredited belle of the season; a 
young beauty to whom the Judgment of London, not Paris, decreed 
the golden apple for superior loveliness. It was also believed that, 
although to be ‘ brought out’ in town was essential to a young lady’s 
matrimonial prospects, matches were never made except in the quiet 
of some country house or watering-place, after the whirl was over. 
If such was formerly the case, at any rate, as the French savant re- 
marked of some delicate question of anatomy, we have ‘ changed all 
that.’ Some among the many sweet faces that grace a London 
drawing-room must outshine the others; but the number of bewitch- 
ing candidates is too great for an impartial choice, and we must 
pronounce that there are now not one but many Belles of the Season. 
And as with beauty, so with matches. These alliances may, if we 
may believe our eyes and ears in preference to tradition, constantly 
also be warranted as town-made. 

JOHN HARWOOD. 
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Prop.E say that eldest sons are the favourites of Fortune. Their 
lives are supposed to be passed in a round of unbroken pleasure, 
and the cares of the common world are believed to vanish away 
before them. It is of course understood that no one is an eldest 
son who has not a wealthy father to supply his present needs, and 
a fine estate entailed upon him as a provision for his future. Such 
an eldest son as this am I; but I will appeal to every candid indi- 
vidual who may chance to read my story whether it is true in my 
case, which is no uncommon one, that Fortune has been my friend. 
If she has, I can only offer my sincere congratulations to those happy 
people who are honoured by her hostility. 

My father was an only son. He married, as only sons often do, 
very early in life; and he had, as only sons do not often have, a very 
large family. There are thirteen of us, and I, as I have said, am 
the eldest. My troubles in this world may be said to have begun 
when I had arrived at the mature age of three years and a half. 
By that time there were two babies younger than myself to engross 
the attention of the dear old nurse who had the charge of my earlier 
infancy ; so I was handed over to the care of a new-comer, who went 
by the title of ‘Second Nurse,’ and was a woman of the most rigid 
and, as I naturally thought, detestable character. I had not been 
with her more than a week before I received from her for some 
infinitesimally small offence my first whipping, which to this hour 
I look back upon as one of the greatest of the minor grievances of 
my life ; and then for the next few months, as she found, I suppose, 
that whipping was an easy way of keeping me in order, she gave me 
plenty of it. At last my mother discovered what was going on, and 
my nurse was forbidden to lay a finger on me or on any of the other 
children, on pain of instant disniissal. Here was an advantage of 
being the eldest! My younger brothers and sisters escaped scot- 
free ; and I was the only one who suffered. But it is always so. 
Mothers do not think of forbidding punishments in the nursery in 
time to save their eldest child; but when he or she has been whipped, 
the subject is brought before them, the necessary orders are given, 
and the younger children may do what they please without any dread 
of the consequences. 

But this was not my only nursery grievance. Far from it! 
Children are constantly getting into some scrape or another. When 
we did so, I was always the one to be scolded. I used to be told, 
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‘O, Tom, Susan, or Fred, as the case might be, wouldn’t have done 
that, if you had not set the example. You are the eldest; and of 
course the others do what you do.’ Here was a pleasant respon- 
sibility thrust on my shoulders! Before I had any but the most 
limited ideas of directing my own footsteps, I was appointed ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend’ to a number of small boys and girls yet more 
foolish than myself! Or again, if I and any of the others wanted 
the same thing at the same time, my mother or nurse would say to 
me, ‘O, you should set the example by being generous. Let him 
(or her) have it; he (or she) is so much younger than you.’ Or 
sometimes one of my brothers and I would quarrel. He would hit 
me, and I naturally would return the blow with interest. Then I 
always used to hear, ‘O, for shame! How can you strike such a 
little fellow as that! Think how much smaller he is than you.’ 
My parents too, by their over-anxiety, added much to my sorrows. 
A mother, till she has had plenty of experience, never can leave her 
children alone. She thinks they are such fragile things, that they 
will break at the slightest touch, and she watches over them with 
a care for which they are by no means grateful. The older ones, 
especially the eldest, are not allowed to do this or that, for fear some- 
thing terrible should happen. They gradually force their way to 
increased liberty, and the younger ones have their share in the good 
results, without having had to bear their part in the labour and heat 
of the struggle. My youngest brother now does many things with- 
out remark which I, at his age, should never have dreamed of 
attempting. If I had done anything of the sort, I am sure my 
mother’s hair would have turned white directly she heard of it. One 
thing more I may remark, and that is, that we were often very dull 
while I was in the nursery and schoolroom, as we knew but few 
games and the time frequently hung heavy on our hands. But 
when I had once been to school, I brought back a store of new ideas 
on the subject of amusements, and my brothers and sisters profited 
thereby. Their early lives were brighter than mine at all events, 
and I feel confident that in childhood the youngest of the family, and 
not the eldest, is the one to be envied. 

When I was ten years old I went to school. O, the utter 
misery of the first parting from home! What younger son has ever 
experienced it in all its bitterness? It is the unfortunate eldest 
who really suffers. His brothers are probably desirous of going 
when they see with their own eyes the dignity with which, during 
the holidays at least, a schoolboy is encompassed. I know my 
second brother Tom was very eager to accompany me long before 
his proper time, and was miserable at having to learn French from 
a governess, when I had three real masters to teach me Latin and 
Greek. In truth, when the first fledgling leaves the nest he shows 
the others a way to follow him, and they do so without much re- 
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pining or difficulty. They have been told so much about the school 
to which they are going, that it seems to them quite a familiar place ; 
and they have besides their brother’s face always to look at, which 
prevents the feeling of desolation from overpowering them, as it 
has done me and many others of us first-born sons when we have 
been left entirely alone among an unsympathetic crowd of strangers. 
The moment when my father parted from me in the unknown school- 
room was too terribly painful ever to be forgotten. Years afterwards, 
if I wanted to keep myself from laughing, or to make myself look 
grave, I used to look back to it, and an instant’s reflection was quite 
sufficient. No brother of mine felt grief like that, however sorry he 
may have been in a quiet way to leave his home. 

Nor do I feel any hesitation in saying that eldest sons when they 
first go to school have more difficulty than their brothers in establish- 
ing themselves in their new condition of life. I found that I was 
obliged to fight very hard to obtain an assured place among my com- 
panions, and my utter ignorance of everything to which they were 
accustomed told heavily against me in the struggle. But when my 
brothers came, they met with comparatively little trouble. They had 
learnt from me most of the things necessary for them to know, and 
they stepped without an effort on their own parts into the position 
which I had so hardly won for myself and them. As my brothers 
they obtained at once a certain recognition ; they were not looked 
upon as utterly strange beings; and they escaped much of the exer- 
cise of that malicious wit with which new-comers are usually tor- 
mented by their fellow-schoolboys. No, it is not during school-life 
that an eldest son can truly be called a favourite of Fortune ! 

What was my condition at the University, to which I proceeded 
in due time? Well, I believe I should have been happier had I 
been a younger son instead of what Iam. I found much to enjoy, 
but it was on the whole a dreary time. I was compelled to remain 
there three years to take a degree, as is proper for a respectable 
eldest son. What was there for me to do? I did not read. Why 
should 1? Was not my position in life assured to me? What 
could I care for honours or a fellowship? All that was left for me 
was the eternal round of amusements, pleasant enough at first, but 
very wearisome before I had done with them. During that long 
third year how I envied the reading men! If I had been obliged to 
make my own way in the world, might I not have been like them ? 
But I was an eldest.son, and such a fate was not for me. 

I left college and returned home, and then for about the first 
time in my life I did derive a real advantage from my birth. I went 
abroad for a long tour, and never did a man enjoy his travels more 
than I. For a short time I exulted over my lot in life; but my 
exultation did not last long. I came home, I remember, in May, 
and made my first regular entry into London life during the season, 
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which then had just commenced. I was, as everybody else is, quite 
enchanted at first; but I had of course nothing in the world to do 
except enjoy myself, an occupation of which one soon gets tired. I 
made a feeble effort to take to a profession, and even went so far as 
to speak to my father on the subject. He naturally asked what pro- 
fession I thought of. I answered vaguely, ‘ Perhaps the Bar,’ as I 
knew of no other which would be open to me, for he disapproved of 
my going into the Guards. He laughed at my answer, and said he 
did not expect I should work much at law. I said, ‘I suppose not ;’ 
and the matter dropped. However, during my stay in London that 
first year I was happy enough; but when I left town in July, what a 
prospect lay before me! With the exception of occasional visits to 
different country-houses, I had to look forward to living at home for 
nearly nine months with nothing in the world to do there. Of course 
I could hunt and shoot; but though I like sport in moderation, I 
hate the idea of hunting on four days and shooting on the two other 
days of the week. Eldest sons in such a position have unmistak- 
ably a very hard time of it. They are utterly dependent on the 
wills and even on the whims of their parents. They have an allow- 
ance, which, though handsome enough if considered simply as pocket- 
money, is much too small to make it possible for them to travel much 
or to set up housekeeping for themselves, as I believe most of us 
would like to do. I can answer for myself, at all events. IfI had 
been able, I would have taken lodgings in London, and gone abroad 
every winter; but where was the money to come from? My father 
wished me to settle down in the country, and only go to London 
with the rest of my family for the season. How I envied my second 
brother, who was in the army! He lived in perfect independence. 
He was in a good regiment, with an allowance which, in addition to 
his pay, made him quite comfortable. He only came home when he 
was ‘on leave ;’ and whenever he did come, he was received as an 
honoured guest. 

Under such circumstances what could I do? What does every 
other eldest son do? Of course I fell in love at least half-a-dozen 
years before I ought to have done so. There are very few men 
under eight-and-twenty who are fit to choose themselves wives. I 
certainly do not imagine that I am one of those select few; but 
nevertheless I ventured to fall in love with and propose to my pre- 
sent wife, and she accepted me. If I had been a younger son, 
marriage of course would have been out of the question. As it was, 
however, marriage was decidedly in the question, and at three-and- 
twenty I became a husband. . I may be, I hope I am, lucky in my 
wife ; but I sometimes shudder when I think that we may both live 
to be eighty, and may be tired of each other still before we are 
thirty. 

When I married, I found that the allowance my father could give 
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me would only enable us to live in a very small way, and I resolved 
if I could to add something in the way of a professional income to 
my private resources. My old ideas of the Bar returned with in- 
creased force, and as soon as my honeymoon was over I began to 
keep terms at Lincoln’s-inn. I am now just about to be ‘ called.’ 
I have tried my best to learn my business, and what is the encourage- 
ment I get? ‘0,’ my friends all say to me, ‘ you’re not likely to 
find anything to do. Attorneys never employ eldest sons.’ ‘ Why 
not ?’ ITasked. ‘ Because eldest sons never work hard ; they haven’t 
got to earn their bread.’ I groan; but there is comfort in store for 
me. ‘ Never mind,’ they say ; ‘ what you’ve read will be very useful 
when you're a county magistrate.’ I burst from them, but my 
thoughts are sad enough. My wife has not been idle during the 
last three years, that is since our marriage. Three babies already 
call, or at least try to call, me ‘ Papa.’ How are they to be pro- 
perly brought up with the income that I possess ? My third brother, 
now a resident clerk in one of the Government offices, passes me as 
I walk moodily along, but turns back to ask me to dine with him. 
He looks as if he did not know what care was. My second brother 
is coming too, he tells me; adding, ‘ You know that he has been 
made musketry instructor to his regiment, don’t you?’ No, I did 
not know it. ‘O yes; he seems getting on splendidly, and he likes 
his work so much, into the bargain.’ I accept his invitation and go 


my way, bitterly thinking, ‘ Why am I not even as they?’ 

















THE LEGEND OF RHOSBERRY TOPPING (YORKSHIRE) 





I. 
Dream had warn’d and seer had spoke of Northumbria’s heir : 
‘Count his birthdays one by one, of the fifth beware !’ 


II. 


Chance, disease, or traitor’s blow—what, no prophet said ; 
Heavy hung the mystic doom o’er the bright baby head. 


Itt. 


Fair upon the Yorkshire moors glow’d the 8th of June, 
Five years would Prince Oswy count at the stroke of noon. 


IV. 


High on lofty Rhosberry sat the nurse and child ; 
Princess Gerda’s trusty guards round its base defiled. 


v 


Bright the sun on Cleveland rose, gilding hills and dales; 
Rich the uplands swept away on to Richmond’s vales. 


VI. 


O’er Guisboro’s lordly towers rose Upleatham’s height ; 
Beyond, the glorious Northern sea lay in living light. 


VII. 


Down the hillside from the crags rang the shout of joy, 
As mid rocks and heather-blooms sprang the happy boy. 


VIII. 


True and keen the soldiers watch’d; rough and tender jest, 
Swore no harm could touch the babe on the Topping’s crest. 


IX. 


At her Priory at Mount Grace, Princess Gerda pray’d— 
All her care could do was done—‘ Mary Mother, aid.’ 


Xx. 
On the counted hours crept; the anxious vigil done, 
Over Easby’s crimson’d moor sinks the ling’ring sun. 
Sxconp Series, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. GG 
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XI. 


‘Call the boy. What, ho, my prince!’ through the summer gloaming 
Rose the Northman’s ringing hail, ‘ Lo, the Princess coming.’ 


XII. 
‘What! he hears not! Call once more.’ With a growing dread, 
Fast and far up hill and holt, cnecht and captain sped. 


XIII. 


Low voice steady, dark eye fix’d, white lip set like stone, 
Speechless in her presage dark, Gerda led them on. 


XIV. 


High on lofty Rhosberry the false guardian slept ; 
Just below a tiny beck through green fern-leaves crept. 


XV. 


It danced with lily blossoms, with violet leaflets play’d ; 
It sigh’d around a baby face, amid its eddies laid ; 


XVI. 
It kiss’d the rosy lips, the bright curls floating there ; 
It sang its dirge above him, the widow’s treasured heir. 


XVII. 


Dead on lofty Rhosberry—silent, dead, and cold: 
Out from fair Kirkleatham’s towers June’s sad midnight toll’d. 


XVIII. 


Where the Esk’s brown waters blend with the fatal beck, 
They laid the pretty boy to sleep, fair craft for early wreck. 


XIX. 


To Mount Grace’s Priory the pale Princess went ; 
There the crush’d life wore away, prayer and penance spent. 


XX. 
Still at lone Osmotherley stands the old gray cross ; 
Still the hamlet’s name recalls Gerda’s bitter loss. 


XXI. 


Still the travellers who climb the Topping’s rocky side 
Sigh, recalling where of old the mother’s darling died. 


8. K. PHILLIPS. 
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BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A, 
AUTHOR OF ‘BELLA DONNA,’ ‘DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 


No. VIII. The First Gentleman in Europe. 


‘THEE, suffering, from this world of woe 
Th’ Almighty Ruler of the world above 
Call’d from this sinful world below 
To realms of everlasting love.’ 

This is a stanza from a sort of dirge that was set to music and duly 
published on the death of his lamented majesty George IV., when 
the whole nation was plunged into the profoundest grief. The other 
verses are in a corresponding strain, bewailing the good and virtuous 
king who had been snatched from an appreciative nation. This song 
or ballad was a delightful epitome of that system of ‘ humbug’ which 
then reigned, and is, as it were, impayable. By the side of this 
loyal tribute may be placed the incident of Scott’s seizing on the 
wineglass with ‘ effusion’ out of which the royal mouth had just 
quaffed whisky. And yet, taking the whole line of English kings, in- 
cluding crookedback Richard, Henry VIII., and Charles II., a more 
uninteresting selfish monarch than this ‘First Gentleman’ could not 
be conceived. He was ‘ humbug’ from beginning to end; and the 
chiefest part of this humbug was that most ridiculous title, the ‘First 
Gentleman.’ No title was ever so undeserved ; for the First Gentle- 
man was beyond dispute the most ungentlemanly of the ungentlemanly 
bucks and roughs that were about him. Some excuse may be found 
for him in the tone that prevailed among men of fashion, and which cul- 
minated in the revolting picture of manners found in Tom and Jerry, 
and the exploits of the bucks. But such cannot be held responsible 
for the uniform heartlessness and cruelty which distinguished his mahy 
affaires de cewr. These engaging qualities exhibited themselves 
when he was almost a boy—when it was said that his worthy uncle 
the Duke of Cumberland introduced him to the charms of low com- 
pany, to scenes of the coarsest debauchery. The young gentleman 
speedily acquired, under this friendly mentorship, the choicest stable- 
slang and the freest Covent-garden jests, which, with oaths, made 
the staple of his conversation. There is a picture of him at this 
time, done in the kind of tender style in which it was the fashion to 
speak of him—a kind of fair full face, but with an indescribable 
‘fat-boy’ look; and the newspapers and memoirs were never weary of 
dwelling on ‘the charm’ of his royal highness’s manner, and the 
ineffable sweetness of his address. 
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He started on his ‘ first gentlemanly’ career very early—long 
before he was twenty. His good old father—whose character, in 
some of the recently-published collections, such as his private cor- 
respondence with Lord North, appears to singular advantage—had 
tried hard to bring up his hopeful heir respectably, keeping him 
under strict supervision and control. But he was singularly un- 
fortunate in the companions he chose for him, and it will be seen 
that one—‘ Lord Viscount Malden’—was about as degraded a spe- 
cimen of the fashionable blackguard as could be conceived. The 
term will not appear too strong when it is found that this noble- 
man was the purveyor of most of the pleasures of H.R.H.; and 
where the latter, owing to paternal restraint and espionage, could 
not indulge his tastes, he found a set of agents, like ‘ Lord Viscount 
Malden’ and others, who were delighted to exert themselves. A 
more revolting picture than this cannot be conceived, and it appears 
to belong more to the Palais Royal than to an English Court. 

The story of ‘ Perdita’ Robinson is well known. Indeed, she 
has told us her own adventures with a mixture of vanity and bom- 
bast that is almost diverting, and for which she is not wholly ac- 
countable. There abound in the newspapers of her day an indescri- 
bable inflation, a circumlocution, and ‘fine writing’ in dealing with 
simple statements, that is almost ludicrous. The offensive part of 
this style was in its application to the varnishing over mean and base 
actions with a sort of polite and elegant verbiage. As everybody’s 
private concerns and movements were dealt with in the freest and 
most familiar style, this euphuism may have been necessary; but: it 
was applied copiously to genteel outrages on decorum, then fashion- 
able, in a degree that is quite amusing. The ‘valet’ style was 
certainly never carried so far as it was then. 

On this lady’s history we shall not dwell at any length. It may 
be said, however, that her frailty was condoned in a rather unac- 
countable way; and, to use the euphuism just alluded to, it might 
be fairly said that her former follies were more than extenuated by 
the intercourse she enjoyed with all that was elegant and intellectual 
in the metropolis. She was a promising actress, was instructed by 
Garrick himself with more eagerness and warmth than he displayed 
in the instance of Mrs. Siddons, and from her really beautiful face 
and interesting manner had much success. Her maiden name was 
Darby. She was married to a low dissipated attorney, though it 
may be questioned if his treatment of her had much to do with her 
fate. She was one of the most romantic creatures in the world, 
viewed everything through a cloud of fancy, and saw in the First 
Gentleman one of the glarious young princes who glide through a 
fairy tale, breathing beauty and romance. One of the ‘ menials’ of 
the press who wrote of her career seems to take pretty much the 
same view, and thus records the dazzling honours paid to her: ‘ It 
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was in the last of these capacities that she attracted the notice of 
an illustrious character; and being peculiarly unfortunate, as has 
been generally reported, in her matrimonial alliance, after a long 
series of attentions from such a lover as we apprehend few hearts 
could resist—whether we consider his figure, his rank, or his ac- 
complishments—she in an unhappy hour of deep resentment quitted 
her profession in favour of one so armed at all points to captivate 
and conquer.’ There is, however, a more prosaic account to be 
given of this transaction, in which the ‘ illustrious character’ figures 
with more than his usual shabbiness. 

She was acting one night at the theatre, when it was known that 
H.R.H. was in the boxes. She saw him from the wing, speaking, 
as she is careful to tell us, to ‘Colonel, now General, Lake, and to 
the Honourable Mr. Legge, brother to Lord Lewisham’—a parti- 
cularity that is highly characteristic. Presently ‘ Lord Viscount 
Malden, now Earl of Essex,’ appeared behind the scenes with Mr. 
Ford, son of the manager, but ‘now a respectable defender of the 
laws’—an attorney or barrister, it may be presumed. The Prince’s 
attention was observed by everybody, and the lady was rallied on 
it By her friends behind the scenes. ‘ During the entire evening 
Lord Malden never ceased conversing with me;’ and the divine young 
Prince, whose ambassador he was, never took his eyes away from 
her. On the next day the nobleman called on her. ‘ Mr. Robinson 
was not at home, and I received him very awkwardly’—owing to 
this absence, we may presume ; but this feeling soon wore off. After 
much delicate embarrassment, he, ‘ Lord Viscount,’ produced a note 
addressed to ‘ Perdita,’ and signed ‘ Florizel ;’ which indeed did not 
contain much—‘ only a few words, but these expressive of more 
than common civility.’ The lady would have us believe that she 
could not guess whom this came from, and the envoy was no less con- 
fused. Florizel was the languishing title chosen by this refined 
Prince, whose language was of the stables, and whose behaviour was 
seasoned by the choicest rowdyism of the day. The envoy affected 
mystery and confusion and extreme ‘ delicacy ;’ the lady was still 
fluttered by the enchanting vision of the last night. Florizel hoped 
that Perdita would appear at the ‘ oratorio,’ when he would give a 
certain sign of sympathy, which took the shape of a mysterious bend 
over a glass of water. 

As Florizel’s letters poured in, the ‘ fair’ discovered in his lan- 
guage ‘a beautiful ingenuousness, a warm and enthusiastic devotion, 
which interested and charmed me.’ A miniature was presently sent, 
with a truly amusing bit of sentiment ; for at the back of the case was 
inserted ‘a small heart cut in paper,’ with the motto so often used 
by these professional lovers: ‘Je ne change qu’en mourant’ (Mr. 
Sterne, as we have seen, had made use of it in nearly the earliest 
of his attachments). Both motto and device were emblematic of 
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the lover: the heart cut in white paper fully represented the value 
of his own, and the protest of changing only in death made change 
next to a certainty. In return she recommended patience—‘ the 
best advice in my power’—and received again assurance of the most 
inviolable attachment. ‘Indeed, his soul was too ingenuous, his 
mind too liberal, and his heart too susceptible, to deceive premedi- 
tatedly, or to harbour even for a moment the idea of deliberate de- 
ception.’ Perdita was very young and very foolish, and it seems 
probable that for a time she was dazzled out of her sense of duty 
and propriety by the enchantments of this heaven-born admirer. 

A friend of hers said that ‘the conflicts which shook her mind 
may be more easily imagined than described.’ Lord Malden, still 
carrying out his ignoble réle, offered to ‘manage’ an interview at 
his house. Another proposal was made that she should call on the 
Prince ‘in the disguise of male attire.’ But ‘the indelicacy of such 
a step made me shrink from the proposal.’ At last a romantic meet- 
ing was arranged to take place on the banks of the Thames at Kew. 
There was much mystery and ‘cloak-wrapping’ about it; for the 
Prince was said to be carefully watched and kept under restraint. 
The lady dined with Lord Malden at a riverside inn, and then, when 
night came on, crossed over in a boat. The Prince and the Bishop 
of Osnaburg, as it was the fashion to call his brother, advanced to 
meet her; but they had hardly exchanged a few agitated words 
when an alarm was given, and she had to hurry away. There were 
many of these stolen interviews, always conducted on the most cor- 
rect conditions, though the ‘ Bishop’ used to alarm them by the 
display of a buff coat, whose colour exposed them to risk. ‘ Nothing 
could be more delightful or more rational,’ says the lady, ‘ than our 
midnight perambulations. The polished and fascinating ingenuous- 
‘ness of his R.H.’s manners’—what was this ingenuousness which 
so attracted her ?—‘ contributed not a little to enliven our promen- 
ades. He sang with exquisite taste, and the tones of his voice 
breaking on the silence of the night have often appeared to my en- 
tranced senses like more than mortal melody.’ This burst seems 
genuine, and perhaps this impulsiveness may be the explanation of 
these theatrical proceedings on the part of the Prince and his friends. 
There seemed to be no occasion for such mystery. He could go to 
the oratorio or the theatre, and could beat the watch coming home, 
without the necessity of disguise. On the strength of the brilliant 
destiny that was before her—‘O, how my soul would have idolised 
such a husband !’—she was induced to withdraw from the stage, and 
really sacrificed what would have been a profitable mode of support. 

By and by, however, the Prince began to grow weary of this 
romantic lady. He was, moreover, coming of age, and preparations 
were being made for ‘ the adjusting of H.R.H.’s establishment.’ It 
was invariably a critical moment for any persons at all dependent 
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on his royal highness’s generosity whenever his ‘ establishment’ came 
to be adjusted or his debts to be settled. This will be seen later. 
There was a great deal of discussion as to this adjustment, but at 
last it was happily done to his satisfaction; and the moment that 
matter was arranged he gave up Perdita. It is evident that the 
view of a handsome arrangement was used as a sort of bait to make 
him give up this disreputable attachment, and, as in the case of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert later, he easily consented. ‘ Again do I,’ exclaims 
Perdita solemnly, ‘ declare I am unconscious of any just cause for 
so sudden an alteration.’ With immense difficulty she got an op- 
portunity of seeing him, when she passed some hours with him in 
the ‘ most delightful and friendly conversation.’ He was graciously 
pleased to say that he did not believe all the stories her enemies 
had repeated about her, though he did not mention what these were, 
and he left her much relieved. The very next day she met him in 
the Park, when ‘his royal highness turned away his head to avoid 
seeing me, and affected not to know me.’ With that ‘ cut’ the drama 
finished—the curtain came down. The First Gentleman was only 
just of age. The truth was, in the first effusion of his heart he had 
given the romantic lady a bond for 20,000/., to be paid as soon as 
he came of age, and he fancied the best way to get rid of this liability 
was to ignore the lady as well as the bond. In vain she pressed 
‘her claims ;’ no notice was taken. She was reduced almost to 
want—had lost profession, fortune, husband, character. At last, in 
1783, Mr. Fox, who was her friend, obliged the Prince to acknow- 
ledge the obligation, and the bond was given up for an annuity of 
5001. On that Mrs. Robinson became really respectable, enjoyed 
the society of all that was decent and respectable, made many friends,, 
was rendered utterly infirm by rheumatism, and wrote the most ro- 
mantic rhymes conceivable. She died having an immense number of 
friends, who were inclined to overlook that one unfortunate episode 
in her life. 

Thus adjusted, the young Prince started on his extravagant 
career, and in three or four years was plunged in debt. By the year 
1784 he owed over 150,0001., and his quarrels with his father, who, 
he asserted, hated him, and his pecuniary distresses, became the scan- 
dal of the time. The tradesmen’s bills were enormous. His father 
was very anxious that he should marry, and the ‘ heaven-born min- 
ister’ joined in working this debt and involvement as a lever to force 
him into matrimony. This demoralising pressure was scarcely be- 
coming the ascetic virtues of the minister. The Prince, thus pushed, 
fell into a sort of hysterical agitation: protested that he never 
would marry; that his brother might inherit; and that if he was 
urged farther, he would go away to the Continent and live there all 
his life. These sentiments must have puzzled Lord Malmesbury, to 
whom they were addressed, a good deal; but those for whom they 
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were meant must have been very dull indeed not to have been sus- 
picious as to his real meaning. Lord Viscount Malden, had he 
then enjoyed the same confidential office, would have smiled at these 
symptoms. In fact, the romantic Prince was resuming his part of 
Florizel. He was ‘ over head and ears’ in love. 

It was a beautiful and fashionable lady in town, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, who had now enslaved him. Her story is singularly interest- 
ing, and though it has been told by the late Mr. Charles Langdale 
with much fairness and candour, it seems that the behaviour of the 
other party to the transaction has been passed over too lightly. His 
behaviour to Mrs. Robinson might be dismissed as ‘ shabby ;’ but 
through all his conduct to Mrs. Fitzherbert he exhibited incredible 
meanness, together with—and it is painful to say so—the most un- 
blushing falsehood. 

The lady was full and blooming in appearance, with a rather 
prononcé nose and a large face, very fair, later giving rise to that 
complimentary and alliterative description, ‘ fat, fair, and forty.’ At 
this time, however, she was not thirty. She was the daughter of 
‘Mr. Edward Smythe of Acton Burnell, related to Lord Sefton and 
to Mrs. Errington, of the Stable-yard, St. James’s.’ She was now a 
widow for the second time : her first husband having been Mr. Weld 
of Lulworth ; and the second Mr. Thomas Fitzherbert, who, we are 
told, ‘ fell a sacrifice to the No-Popery riots.’ One might be pre- 
pared with some sympathy for this unhappy gentleman; but his 
connection with that persecution would scarcely recommend him to 
any title of martyrdom. It seems he had been ‘ a spectator of the 
devastation committed at Lord Mansfield’s house in Bedford-square,’ 
had heated himself extremely, had taken a cold bath, which brought 
on a fever that led to his death. She was left at twenty-five with a 
jointure of two thousand a year, and lived at Richmond. The Prince 
first saw her at the Opera, as she sat in Lady Sefton’s box.* He 
became deeply enamoured, and flung himself into this new attach- 
ment with his favourite ardour. The lady, however, who had a large 
fortune of her own, and was very intelligent, perfectly understood her 
admirer and the value of his raptures, and received his advances with 
much coldness. After some time had passed under these conditions, 
she was one day alarmed by the arrival of an agitated party, consist- 
ing of Keate the surgeon, Lords Onslow and Southampton, and Mr. 
Edward Bouverie, who rushed in to tell her that his royal highness 
had just stabbed himself, and that she alone could save his life. 
The situation was so unlikely, that it is scarcely wonderful all her 
calculated self-restraint should have given way. She was carried off ; 
but she wisely stopped to call for her friend the Duchess of Devon- 
shire—the same who had introduced Mrs. Robinson to the stage. 


* So states a Reverend Mr. Withers, who was tried and imprisoned for libelling 
her character, but who seems to be accurate in trifling details. 
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They arrived at Carlton House, and found the Prince pale, covered 
with blood; and he announced that he had made up his mind not to 
live unless she consented to be his wife. A ring was borrowed from 
the Duchess and put on Mrs. Fitzherbert’s finger, and so the absurd 
scene ended. Lord Stourton long after asked her if she thought 
it was a trick, or that there was real blood; but she said she be- 
lieved him to be quite genuine, and had often seen the scar on his 
chest. We too may accept it as genuine, though the story, which 
leaked out, caused great amusement. But in truth it was but the 
sequel to the Florizel romance ; and though he may never have in- 
tended to kill himself, yet he was evidently one of those passionate 
grown-up children who have been too much indulged. The lady, 
who was to become Mrs. Fox later, used to describe visits which 
he paid her and Mr. Fox at St. Anne’s, as this passion was strong 
upon him ; when he would cry, sob, roll on the floor, tear his hair, 
repeat his declaration that he would scrape together every farthing, 
sell his plate, and go off with his adored one to America. The party 
then returned to Devonshire House, where a minute was drawn 
up of this strange proceeding, and regularly signed. There is 
certainly no transaction which, on the lady’s side, bears examination 
so well. In every part of a most awkward and involved affair her 
conduct was honourable and sensible. When she had time to reflect 
over the scene through which she had passed, she saw the dangerous 
complications to which she was exposing herself, at once sent a 
formal protest against the engagement into which she had been hur- 
ried, and in the morning left England for the Continent. In perfect 
consistency with her rejection of the engagement she left behind her at 
Devonshire House, not caring to preserve it, the signed certificate. 
She remained abroad nearly two years, during which time her 
lover persecuted her with letters and promises, conjuring her to re- 
turn, repeating his asseverations that she was his wife. One of these 
frantic letters ran to the length of thirty-seven pages. At last she 
was induced to return, and it will be said that her absence was as 
long as could reasonably be expected. She was a woman of beauty 
and fashion, and could scarcely be expected to sacrifice more of the 
best time of her life. Two years ought to have been enough to have 
tried the constancy of his passion. And here is a mistake that is 
often made in judging Mrs. Fitzherbert’s character. A standard is 
set up for her that she never aimed at, viz. that of being a perfect 
self-sacrificing devotee. On the contrary, she was a woman of 
fashion and of brilliancy, that enjoyed life and its pleasures, knew 
everybody, and was prodigiously admired. Being such, her conduct 
is to be judged accordingly. It is when we compare it with that of 
other ladies who have been sought in marriage by English princes, 
and who showed no signs of drawing back, though the legal barriers 
were nearly as strong, that she deserves the greatest credit. 
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She arrived in London towards the Christmas of 1785. The 
Prince had renewed his entreaties, and she at last consented. Al- 
most at once the Prince’s friends somehow heard rumours of his in- 
tention ; and Fox, almost the very day after her arrival, had the 
courage to address him a sagacious letter, warning him of the dangers 
he was exposing himself to. It would certainly have scared any one 
of more sense or understanding. Fox heard, he said, that it was 
his royal highness’s intention ‘to take the very desperate step’ of 
marrying her. ‘If such an idea be in your mind, and it be now not 
too late, for God’s sake let me call your attention to some circum- 
stances’ which should be well.considered. It might throw him out 
of the succession to the crown; for to marry a ‘ Papist’ amounted 
to forfeiture ipso facto ; and though it had been rumoured that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was willing to conform—one of the many calumnies on 
her—-still no public profession or change had yet been made. The 
marriage itself would be against the Royal Marriage Act, for the 
Prince was not five-and-twenty; and he should consider what would 
be his position and that of his children on reaching that age. They 
would not have been born in wedlock. He would have to confess 
he had defied the laws of the country; and when he came to the 
crown, the nation would hardly consent to receive as queen the woman 
who had lived with him without the legal recognition of a wife. 
Then he should consider the dangers of his position: the king not 
feeling towards him as a father ought, the Duke of York his favour- 
ite, ke. In short, he drew a skilful picture of the perils of such a 
step. Lord Russell gives an extract from this letter ; but, it has been 
pointed out by Mr. Jesse, has suppressed a portion, viz. a scandalous 
piece of advice which impaired the value of all his previous counsel: 
‘ Meanwhile a mock marriage is neither honourable for any of the 
party concerned, nor safe. IfI were Mrs. Fitzherbert’s father or 
brother, I would advise her not to agree, and to prefer any other 
species of connection to one leading to so much misery.’ That Fox’s 
own character at this time was not immaculate is well known, and 
his relations with Mrs. Armistead, afterwards Mrs. Fox, were then 
notorious. But to hear such a doctrine pressed on a young man 
leaves us a very unpleasant idea of this great leader. He was 
pleased, however, to pay her some compliments ; her character and 
manners were most amiable, &c. 

Several writers have dealt very severely with the Prince’s reply, 
written at two o’clock the following morning. It is quoted as a 
proof of his falsehood and hypocrisy: ‘ Make yourself easy, my dear 
friend. Believe me, the world will soon be convinced there not 
only is not, but never was, any ground for these reports which of 
late have been so malevolently circulated. I have not seen you since 
the apostasy of Eden,’ &c. &e. The marriage took place ten days 
later, and this declaration is insisted on as showing his hypocrisy 
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and fraud. Not at all inclined to take a lenient view of this Prince’s 
acts, it yet may seem that if this was the dangerous and delicate 
matter that Fox described it, the Prince was not at all bound to 
respond to the invited confidence, which was but a fair description 
of Fox’s communication. Though the marriage did take place within 
ten days, it is not certain that he had even then regarded it as so 
near, or that any time had been fixed for it; and though the decep- 
tion was disloyal towards such a friend as Fox was, he seems to 
have had in view the lulling of suspicious inquiries as to what was 
wholly private and concerned himself alone. But there is another 
view to be taken. Fox’s letter, however ingenious and well rea- 
soned as a warning of danger, practically amounted to this—that a 
form of marriage between the heir to the throne and a subject was 
worthless and amounted to no marriage at all, though it brought 
inconveniences and perils. As to the marriage with a Catholic— 
proof of holding particular religious opinions, and those not recog- 
nised by the law, would be almost impossible. There remained on 
his mind, then, only the impression that such a form was invalid ; 
and indeed the result justified his dishonest view. Read with this 
light, the letter might be taken more as an equivocating answer that 
he would expose himself to no danger, and that his ‘ dear friend’ 
might ‘ make himself easy.’ 

Meanwhile curious rumours of what was to take place were fly- 
ing about. These were of course occasioned by her return. Mr. 
Johnes, a clergyman well known in the Prince’s circle, was dining 
with Lord North about this time, and received a friendly caution 
from that nobleman to be on his guard, as he would probably be 
asked suddenly to give his services. The Prince actually made 
such a proposal to him, which he declined. Another clergyman 
was procured, whose name is a secret to this moment, but which is 
to be read on a document lying sealed up with other papers at 
Coutts’s Bank. On the 21st December 1785 the Prince came to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s in Park-lane, and in presence of witnesses— 
Lords Onslow and Southampton, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Errington, and 
Mr. J. Smythe—the marriage was performed. 

Lord Holland, in his Memoirs of the Whig Party, repeats a 
story which he says he heard from a gentleman of the highest honour 
and veracity, and which the latter had from Mrs. Fitzherbert her- 
self, that the lady was so convinced of the worthlessness of such a 
ceremony, that she wished to dispense with it altogether; that she 
had told the Prince, ‘ that she had exacted no conditions, had given 
herself up to him, trusted to his honour, set no value on the cere- 
mony.’ She ‘ adduced a very striking circumstance in proof of this’ 
—that no Catholic priest had been called in, which, said the Edin- 
burgh Review, in a hostile view of the case, was the most obvious 
way of allaying her scruples, if she had any. When it is stated 
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that the Catholic Church holds a marriage to be equally valid whe- 
ther performed by a Catholic or Protestant minister, though not 
equally holy, the idea that a lady against whose character during a 
long life no charge could be brought, and even whose enemies ad- 
mitted that her conduct was irreproachable, should be held up as 
offering herself voluntarily to such a disgrace, seems absurd in the 
highest degree. Such would be inconsistent with her known beha- 
viour and unflinching resistance. But the ludicrous side to the story 
is the idea of the Prince insisting on the assistance of a clergyman 
—this scrupulous Lothario, who was unhappily too much inclined 
to overlook the restraints which ministers of the different churches 
would impose! But we may be inclined to think that Lord Holland’s 
nameless friend had misunderstood the lady; that she had spoken 
of the worthlessness of the contract according to English law, but 
that she trusted to his honour not to take advantage of it. In this 
sense she might have seemed to say that she gave herself up to him. 

Two years passed by. It was impossible that such a transaction 
should be kept entirely secret, and the flying rumours began to take 
shape. It was unfortunate that the subject of the Prince’s debts 
should have engaged public attention at the same time; and it was 
only natural that those who were irritated by his extravagance should 
gladly seize on these rumours as an excuse for holding their hand. 
The fact was openly stated, and it caused a deep and angry suspi- 
cion. At last, in April 1787, when the subject of the Prince’s 
debts was brought forward, and a settlement urgently pressed by his 
friends, Mr. Rolle—a well-known squire, whose pompous and turgid 
style caused great amusement to the wits of the day—in a solemn 
speech, threw out an allusion to a delicate matter that concerned 
the interests of Church and State. Sheridan pressed the matter 
eagerly, and on the part of the Prince of Wales declared that it was 
his royal highness’s wish that ‘no part of his conduct, circum- 
stances, or situation’ should be concealed or treated with affected 
candour. Pitt, with much heat, protested, if this matter was pressed, 
he should be driven to the disclosure of circumstances it was other- 
wise his duty to conceal. Fox said that this amounted to a menace. 
He too, on the authority of the Prince of Wales, was authorised to 
declare, there was no part of his conduct which he was not willing 
to submit to the minutest examination. Pitt explained away his 
allusion as referring to some letters that had passed between the 
King and son; but I think it was evident he meant a covert allusion 
to this delicate matter also. This Fox more boldly dealt with. He 
said he supposed Rolle’s ‘danger to Church and State’ referred to 
that miserable calumny, that low malicious falsehood, propagated 
out of doors, and made the wanton sport of the vulgar—a tale fit 
only to impose on the lowest order of persons in the street. There 
was not the smallest degree of foundation for a report which it was 
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actually impossible could have happened. The Prince had author- 
ised him to declare, that he was ready to submit to the most pointed 
questioning on the subject. To a question of Rolle’s he answered, 
that he denied the fact in toto—that is, that no form of marriage, 
‘ sham’ or otherwise, legal or constructive, had taken place. Rolle 
again questioned him. Had he direct authority for these statements ? 
Fox said, Yes. Sheridan, after a pause, indignantly protested against 
Mr. Rolle’s not acknowledging himself satisfied after these assur- 
ances. The other coolly replied, that nothing Mr. Sheridan could 
say would induce him to act against his better judgment — the 
House would judge of the propriety of his conduct. Sheridan re- 
turned to the attack, and said that such conduct was neither manly 
nor candid, and that the House ought to come to a resolution, that 
it was seditious and disloyal to propagate reports disloyal to the 
Prince’s character. Pitt rebuked Sheridan sternly. He said all 
this came of the privilege of forcing on injudicious motions; but 
they ought all to be obliged to the occasion which had brought out 
so satisfactory and explicit a statement on so interesting a subject. 

Still the sturdy Rolle could not be brought to say he was con- 
vinced. It was the fashion to be merry on the subject of the ‘ country 
gentleman ;’ but this squire showed penetration, and a more saga- 
cious appreciation of the honour of the heir to the throne. Later, 
a sort of compromise was arranged in reference to the debts. Every 
one was pleased. Mr. Drake—a gentleman with loud and sonorous 
tones—convulsed the House by begging to be allowed to join ‘his 
feeble voice’ in the general congratulations; and it was agreed that 
only ‘adeliberate ignorance, vulgar folly,’ could have persevered in 
attempting to detract from the Prince’s known character for truth 
and integrity. 

Yet he was married at the very time. He had not only told a 
falsehood in the most solemn and distinct way to his friends, but had 
caused them to indorse his falsehood. And yet one cannot believe 
that these men, who were shrewd enough, were altogether imposed 
on by his assurances. They must have found out his character for 
veracity before that time, or at least have had some suspicions, which 
ought to have made Fox reluctant to be the bearer of such solemn 
repudiation. Therefore, when we find Lord Russell holding Fox up 
as being imposed upon unfairly, and as being so offended as to with- 
draw himself from the Prince’s acquaintance for more than a year, 
we are tempted to scrutinise the matter a little more closely. 

On the day after the debate, which was April 30, a gentleman 
accosted Fox at Brookes’s, and said to him, ‘I see by the papers, 
Mr. Fox, you have denied the Prince’s marriage. You have been 
misinformed. I was present at that marriage.’ This was a regular 
coup de thédtre. On the same day the Prince went to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and said in an airy way, ‘ Only think, Maria! Fox went 
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down to the House yesterday, and denied that you and I were man 
and wife.’ She made no reply, but turned pale. It was perhaps 
the first hint she received of the danger of her position. He had 
thus-—firstly, told the original falsehood to his friends ; secondly, 
made them adopt it; and thirdly, was now shifting the lie from him- 
selfto them. But he did not stop there. Mrs. Fitzherbert was justly 
indignant at this repudiation — it was said that she never forgave 
Fox—and insisted on some amende being made as publicly. The 
Prince applied to young Mr. Grey to give some sort of qualifica- 
tion. He refused to do anything that would throw a doubt on Fox’s 
veracity. The Prince, fancying that if this objection were removed 
Mr. Grey would comply, confessed that Mr. Fox had spoken the 
truth. But the young man still refused. ‘Then, if no one else 
will, Sheridan must,’ the Prince said, much agitated. This was not 
very complimentary to his friend, who, however, undertook the task. 

When the arrangement of the Prince’s debts came on again— 
which was on the 4th of May—we might fancy that the two persons 
who had been so scandalously deceived and ‘ committed’ by one who 
called himself their friend would have declined to have anything to 
do with his affairs: but no. Sheridan warmly undertook his cause 
again, and at the conclusion of his speech clumsily introduced some 
compliments to Mrs. Fitzherbert—her irreproachable character, &c.- 
Fox’s position has been considered a very painful one. He could 
not stand up and retract, for he would thus convict the Prince of 
telling a falsehood, and at the same time expose him to the penal- 
ties of his violation of the law. But we may be convinced that this 
is all imagination as regards Mr. Fox’s ‘ distress,’ for during this 
debate he actually spoke twice in favour of the Prince, and defended 
the bringing his debts before the House. Farther, Mr. Jesse has 
called attention to a confidential note of the Prince’s, dated a week 
later, in which he is ‘ ever the Prince’s dear friend,’ and ‘ my dear 
Charles.’ ‘Putting together these facts—first, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
known animosity ever after to Fox ; second, Fox’s continued inti- 
macy with the Prince, though he was represented as having broken it 
off; third, Fox’s public advocacy in the House after such treatment 
—we may fairly come to the conclusion that Fox was not offended 
by the Prince’s repudiation of his statement, and on the ground that 
he accepted the assurance made to him in the Prince’s own responsi- 
bility, but without giving it entire credence. There is another view 
also to be taken, assuming that Fox had this sensitiveness as to the 
unworthy part he had been forced to play. He owed some amende 
surely to the House and the public for the imposition he had put 
on them, and a clever man might have surely found some juste 
milieu, some parliamentary bit of finesse, which would have saved 
his self-respect, and, without committing the Prince seriously, would 
have hinted obscurely how things really were. This a man of nice 
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honour was certainly bound to do, and was what Mr. Fox did not 
make any attempt to do. 

To the end of her life Mrs. Fitzherbert was convinced that Fox 
had made the denial without instructions, and in the interest of the 
Prince ; and certainly, had she seen Fox’s letter to the Prince, in 
which he was virtually advised ‘to choose any form of connection’ 
save that of marriage, she might be inclined to continue in her 
belief. But will it be credited that, forty years later, the Prince— 
then king—totally denied there was the least foundation for ‘ that 
absurd story’ of his marriage ? There was not a word of truth, he 
told Mr. Croker, as to his having had such a conversation with Mr. 
Grey. There can be no question, unfortunately for the Prince, whom 
we are to believe. Mr. Grey was then Lord Grey, a nobleman of 
unimpeachable veracity, of the highest, most scrupulous honour, re- 
spected and admired by all. No one could insinuate that such a man 
would invent a story of the kind. 

But the Prince had not yet shown his habitual fickleness; and 
in the curious Journal of Dr. Campbell—recently published in Aus- 
tralia—is given a graphic picture of a scene at Brighton, where 
the lady is the centre figure. It was in the August of this 
year 1787, and on his arrival he went to the ball with Sir Boyle 
Roche. The Prince of Wales, Duke of Cumberland, Princesse de 
Lamballe, Dukes of Bedford and Queensberry were present. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert sat in the place of honour, next the Duke of Cumber- 
land; the Prince was standing by her side. She did not dance the 
first set, but led off the second with Mr. Isaac Corry, a well-known 
Irish politician, and then sat down with him. In a few moments 
the Prince and the Duke came up and joined her. ‘ The Prince 
expressed affection in his looks,’ says Dr. Campbell, ‘the Duke 
esteem. She discovers strong sensibility and considerable dignity in 
her countenance and deportment.’ What farther supports the view 
of Fox not being offended with the Prince, is the fact that he was here 
scandalising the good doctor by walking along the Steyne in the 
most disreputable company. 

Nor did Mrs. Fitzherbert want a champion and a man of sense 
and acuteness strong enough to pierce through these clouds of denial 
and equivocation. The vigorous pen of Parson Horne came to her 
aid in a pamphlet which passed through some editions. In this 
vigorous production, which was entitled A Letter to a Friend on 
the reported Marriage of the Prince of Wales, he openly accepts 
the truth of the story, and styles her ostentatiously ‘her royal 
highness.’ He said with great truth, that whatever the religious 
opinions of Mrs. Fitzherbert may have been formerly, no one could 
take on them to say that the lady was now ‘a Papist.’ Mr. 
Horne anticipated that she might, when called on, be ready to con- 
form at once to the established religion of the land. Then as to 
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the denial in the House of Commons, he said, with just sarcasm, 
that he did not believe it. Mr. Fox knew better how to time such 
a proclamation. What! at a moment when the payment of the 
Prince’s debts was in question, to get up and make such a disa- 
vowal, and give the appearance of sacrificing a defenceless woman’s 
character for a sum of money! He couldn’t suppose such a thing. 
He then quoted a most extraordinary parallel for the situation from 
Grammont’s Memoirs—the account of James’s professed marriage 
with Anne Hyde, and which showed some singular coincidences, 
even to her own father Clarendon making the same declaration as 
Fox had done—that he would prefer ‘ any other form of connection’ 
to a marriage. But, en revanche, a tribe of scurrilous pamphlets 
made their appearance, written in that ferocious and truculent style 
which seems to come into fashion when any semi-religious question 
arises. The scurrility of these pieces—notably of one by the Rev. 
Philip Withers, who called himself chaplain to the Dowager Lady 
Hereford—was shockingly extravagant. This could not be passed 
over, and the libeller was tried, sentenced, and, later, died in the 
prison where he was confined. The notion of the ‘ Papist’ might 
have stirred the old hearty prejudices of the nation. 

With such a hero as his royal highness, the sequel of this 
history may be readily divined. After all this finessing, opposition, 
rebellion, and lying, it is no surprise to learn that very soon his 
affection for his new wife cooled. A fresh passion came, and his 
admiration of the notorious Jersey took away his worthless affec- 
tions. Yet even here, as in all his attachments, he was unmanly ; 
and when he grew tired, he chose the easy fashion of ending it by 
a quarrel. It is Mr. Rogers who describes the scene of the Prince 
and Lady Jersey’s meeting at some entertainment, when the former 
gave her an insolent and defiant stare, and brushed past her con- 
temptuously. The man who could enter into such unworthy en- 
mities with women could not have had a very manly nature. By 
and by the question of his debts began once more to attract atten- 
tion and raise scandal; and a very curious pamphlet, published by 
his jeweller, Mr. Jefferey, gives us a glimpse or two of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. The pressure of his difficulties was, as usual, ungener- 
ously used to force him into that ill-assorted marriage. He had 
been reconciled to Mrs. Fitzherbert, but this step seemed to promise 
a complete termination to their connection. Yet after his marriage 
with the unlucky German princess, his liking revived again, and he 
pressed Mrs. Fitzherbert to come and live with him. The lady re- 
fused ; but a priest was dispatched to Rome to refer the matter to 
the decision of the Pope, who returned for answer the only one he 
could give, namely, that she was the Prince’s wife, and that her case 
in no wise differed from that of any ordinary wife whose husband 
had deserted her for some other lady, and who now required her to 
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return to him. Mrs. Fitzherbert did so, and was rewarded by being 
treated with renewed neglect; and the matter, as might be imagined, 
ended in a final separation. 

To the end of his life, as we have seen, as Prince and King, he 
denied the marriage. The lady out-lived him, and when he was in 
his last sickness, wrote him a kind and affectionate letter. He was 
seen to read it eagerly and excitedly; but she received no answer to 
it. It was known that he had no less than three pictures of her, 
and on his death one of these could not be found, and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert cherished the idea that it had been placed in his coffin. 
During the rest of her life—and she lived to a good old age—she 
received a quasi-recognition from the reigning family. William IV. 
was shown the certificates and other papers, and was convinced of 
the truth of her claims. _ She was allowed to bear the royal arms. 
It was stated, too, that she was offered the rank of a duchess, but 
declined the honour.* The King and Queen always treated her with 
the greatest kindness, and even affection. Until some eight or ten 
years ago, her claim, though suspected, was never admitted, and 
indeed, in many quarters, was thought to be a sort of imposture. 
The late Mr. Langdale’s book, however, completely establishes it ; 
and the papers lying at Coutts’s—which some unintelligible scruples 
on the part of executors or their heirs refuse to allow to be inspected 
—will one day establish it triumphantly. They are known to con- 
sist of the certificate, a settlement, and a letter of the Prince’s 
acknowledging the ceremony. 

In conclusion it may be said, that some lawyers have held that, 
even by English law, she was legally married. It may be added 
too, that, even on the strictest construction of the Royal Marriage 
Act, all that was wanting was the consent of the King, which, had 
the Prince been five-and-twenty, he might have dispensed with. 

Lord Russell draws the strangest moral from the whole transac- 
tion—one which might have been written in the old-fashioned No- 
Popery days. ‘ Fortunately,’ he says, ‘for the nation, the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert was not cursed with 
issue. Had a son been born from this marriage, a disputed, or at. 
least a doubtful, succession must have been the result ; for the Ro- 
man Catholic subjects of the crown were bound to believe in the 
validity of such a marriage.’ Such a grave statement can only be 
dismissed with a smile; and the idea of the disputed succession is 
simply ludicrous. 

* A writer in the Edinburgh Review ‘ pooh-poohs’ this statement; but it should 
be recollected that there is still living a duchess, who had received the title as a sort 


of recognition of a similar engagement between a prince of the blood royal and a 
subject. 


Szconp Sznrres, Vor. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. 





ALL ROUND SAINT PAUL’S 


BY WALTER THORNBURY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘HAUNTED LONDON,’ ‘OLD STORIES RETOLD,’ ETC. 


No. V. Holborn (continued). 


Fetter-lane—Execution of Mr. Tompkins, Waller’s Brother-in-law—Sarah Malcom 
the Murderess—Mrs. Elizabeth Brownrigge of Fleur-de-luce-court— Levet, Dr. 
Johnson’s friend — Shoe-lane — Lovelace the Poet—The Bishop of Bangor— 
Ely-place—Bishop’s revels—Roses and Strawberries in Holborn—Hatton-garden 
—The dancing Chancellor’s greediness—A sharp Letter. 


Drinatny decorous and thrifty as Fetter-lane now appears, with its 
half-dozen gable-ended houses, its Parcel Delivery Office, its poor 
men’s lodgings, its fish-tackle shops, its penny barbers, its Record- 
office, and its bakers, there have been gibbets erected before now at 
either end of it, to the dismay of ill-doers and the shuddering horror 
of quiet people. 

The first gibbet that reared its ghastly timber here was built up 
in 1648, the second year of the Civil War. The king’s successes 
at Bath, Bristol, and Cornwall, in addition to the partial victory at 
Kdgehill, had greatly influenced the moderate party in London, and 
chilled the spirit of the Parliament. The plot to which Waller the 
poet and general had lent himself was organised in May 1643 by 
himself; his brother-in-law Mr. Tompkins, a gentleman living in 
Holborn, near the end of Fetter-lane, and Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners of the Queen’s Revenues; Mr. Blinkard; Mr. Alexander 
Hampden, who brought messages from the king at Oxford to Waller 
and the rest; Mr. Challoner, an eminent citizen; Mr. Hassel, one 
of the king’s messengers, &c. They had treated with Sir Hugh 
Pollard, an expelled member of the House of Commons, and since 
prisoner in the Compter, to be their leader. The project of these 
men was—1. To seize the king’s children; then to secure Lord Say, 
Lord Wharton, Mr. Pym, Sir Philip Stapleton, Colonel Hampden, 
Colonel Strode, and other members of Parliament specially hostile 
to the king; also to arrest the lord mayor and the Committee of the 
City Militia, and to send them to trial. 2. To take possession of 
the outworks, forts, magazines, and gates of the City and the Tower, 
and to let in 3000 of the king’s forces sent to them from Oxford. 
Lastly, to resist all payments imposed by authority of the two Houses 
for support of the armies under the command of the Earl of Essex. 
The Earl of Portland, Lord Conway, and the Earl of Northumber- 
land were also privy to the plot, which was negotiated by Lord 
Falkland, Sir Nicholas Crispe, Sir George Binion, Captain Roydon, 
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and other cavaliers, advisers, and servants of the king at Oxford. 
On the day of the outbreak the well-wishers to the plot were to wear 
white ribbons or tapes. The commission sent by the king was 
brought to Mr. Tompkins by Lady Aubigny, who had come to Ox- 
ford by permission of the Parliament to arrange ‘ the affairs of her 
own fortune’ with the king, after the death of her husband at Edge- 
hill. This commission was found in a small box concealed under- 
ground in Mr. Tompkins’s cellar. Challoner. and Tompkins were 
tried and found guilty by a council of war held at the Guildhall, 
June 30, 1643. On July 5th Mr. Tompkins was hung on a gibbet 
at the Holborn end of Fetter-lane, near his own house; and the 
same day Mr. Challoner suffered opposite the Royal Exchange. 
Both men in their speeches upon the ladder laid the chief blame on 
Waller. Tompkins, doleful and high above the crowd, said : 

‘Gentlemen, I humbly acknowledge in the sight of almighty 
God (to whom and to angels and this great assembly of people I am 
now a spectacle) that my sins have deserved of Him this untimely 
and shameful death ; and touching the business for which I suffer, I 
acknowledge that affection to a brother-in-law, and affection and 
gratitude to the king, whose bread I have eaten now above twenty- 
two years—(I have been servant to him twenty years; I have been 
a servant to him when he was prince and ever since; it will be 
twenty-three years in August next)—I confess these two motives 
drew me into this foolish business. I have often since declared to 
good friends that I was glad it was discovered, because it might 
have occasioned very ill consequences, and truly I have repented 
having any hand in it.’ 

Challoner was equally fatal against Waller, and said when at 
the same giddy altitude as Tompkins : 

‘Gentlemen, this is the happiest day that ever I had. I shall 
now, gentlemen, declare a little more of the occasion of this, as I 
am desired by Mr. Peters’ (the famous Puritan divine, Hugh Peters), 
‘to give him and the world satisfaction in it. It came from Mr. 
Waller, under this notion, that if we could make a moderate party 
here in London, and stand betwixt and in the gap to unite the 
king and the parliament, it would be a very acceptable work; for 
now the three kingdoms lay a-bleeding; and unless that were done, 
there was no hopes to unite them.’ 

Waller had a very narrow escape; but he extricated himself with 
the most subtle skill, perhaps secretly aided by his kinsman Crom- 
well. He talked of his ‘ carnal eye,’ of his repentance, of the danger 
of letting the army try a member of the House; as Lord Clarendon 
says: ‘and with incredible dissimulation he acted such a remorse 
of conscience, that his trial was put off out of Christian compas- 
sion till he could recover his understanding.’ In the meantime he 
bribed the Puritan preachers, and listened with humble deference to 
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their prayers for his repentance. He bent abjectly before the House ; 
and eventually, with a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 10,000/., 
obtained leave to retire to France. Having spent all his money in 
Paris, Waller at last obtained permission from Cromwell to return 
to England. ‘There cannot,’ says Clarendon, ‘ be a greater evi- 
dence of the inestimable value of his (Waller’s) parts than that he 
lived after this in the good affection and esteem of many, the pity 
of most, and the reproach and scorn of few or none.’ This plot was 
disclosed by a servant of Mr. Tompkins, who, concealed behind the 
tapestry, had overheard Waller’s treasonable suggestions. The un- 
lucky Tompkins was buried in the churchyard of St. Andrew’s. 

For the growth of the second gibbet the good people of Fetter- 
lane had nearly a hundred years to wait. In March 1733 Sarah 
Malcolm, a laundress in the Temple, was hung for murder at the 
Fleet-street end of Fetter-lane, opposite Mitre-court. This miser- 
able woman had discovered that Mrs. Lydia Duncomb, an old lady 
who lived in chambers in Tanfield-court with her two servants, had 
a considerable sum of money in her rooms. Knowing one of the 
servants, who was ill, she called upon her, and it is supposed that 
same evening got in and hid herself under one of the beds. In the 
night she strangled the old lady and the elder of the servants, and 
cut the throat of the second, a young girl of seventeen. The murder 
was discovered the next day (Sunday), when a friend of old Mrs. 
Duncomb came to dine with her. That same night Sarah Malcolm’s 
master, also living in Tanfield-court, coming home from a tavern in 
Essex-street, found Sarah lighting a fire, and with a bundle of linen 
beside her on the floor. There was also found secreted a silver pint 
tankard, on the handle of which was blood. In Newgate, where 
she talked freely with the felons, the turnkey who searched her 
found twenty moidores, eighteen guineas, and five broad pieces 
hidden in her hair ; and she confessed the murder to the man, whom 
she attempted to bribe. She accused a woman and two men, with 
whom she had become acquainted when servant at the Black Horse 
public-house, near Temple-bar, of being her accomplices and the 
actual murderers. The night before her death, when the bell-man 
of St. Sepulchre’s came under her window at Newgate and read his 
usual ‘doggerel exhortation to repentance, she listened attentively, 
and threw him down a shilling, that he might call for a pint of wine. 
She had fits when in prison, and in the cart going to Fetter-lane 
she wept bitterly and fainted. As the cart drove off, she turned 
towards the Temple, and cried, ‘O, my master, my master! I wish 
I could see him!’ The murderess was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Sepulchre’s. The portrait of Sarah Malcolm when in Newgate 
was painted by Hogarth, just as Jack Sheppard’s, that most incorri- 
gible of young Turks, had been painted by Hogarth’s father-in-law, 
Sir James Thornhill. The engraving represents a young good-look- 
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ing woman of twenty-five, with staring eyes and cruel compressed 
lips. In the picture she ‘wears a scarlet gown. 

At a small coalshed (just one of those black bins still to be seen 
at the south-west end) in Fetter-lane, Dr. Johnson’s friend Levet— 
the poor doctor—met a woman of bad character, who duped him 
into marriage. The whole story, Dr. Johnson used to say, was as 
marvellous as any page of the Arabian Nights. Lord Macaulay, in 
his highly-coloured and somewhat exaggerated way, calls Levet ‘ an 
old quack-doctor, who bled and dosed ‘coalheavers and hackney- 
coachmen, and received for fees crusts of bread, bits of bacon, glasses 
of gin, and a little copper.’ Levet was neither a quack nor a doctor, 
but an honest man and an apothecary, and the list of his patients 
is entirely hypothetical. This simple-hearted benevolent man was 
persuaded by the proprietress of the coalshed that she had been de- 
frauded of her birthright by her kinsman, a man of fortune. Levet, 
then nearly sixty, married her; and four months after, a writ was 
issued against him for debts contracted by his wife, and he had to 
lie close to avoid the jail. Not long afterwards his amiable wife 
ran away from him, and being taken up for picking pockets, was 
tried at the Old Bailey, where she defended herself, and was ac- 
quitted. Dr. Johnson then, touched by the Levets’ misfortunes and 
his goodness, took him to his own home at Bolt-court. In this 
strange menagerie of oddities were several pensioners. At the head 
of these was an old blind widow named Williams; Mrs. Desmoulins, 
an old Staffordshire lady, a daughter of Mrs. Desmoulins, and a 
Miss Carmichael. It was a happy family indeed, and good Dr. 
Johnson has sketched it in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale: ‘ Wil- 
liams hates everybody; Levet hates Desmoulins, and does not love 
Williams ; Desmoulins hates them both; Poll (Miss Carmichael) 
loves none of them.’ Dr. Johnson confessed that Levet was brutal 
in manners, but not in mind; but when he died, Dr. Johnson forgot 

.all the faults of his friend, and wrote these warm-hearted elegiac 


verses : 
' ‘ Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise and coarsely kind, 
Nor letter’d arrogance deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined.’ 


Dr. Johnson once lived for a short time in Fetter-lane; and a 
doubtful tradition fixes on No. 16 as the residence of Dryden, who 
afterwards lived in Salisbury-court. 

As Holborn is associated with the memories of unfortunate poets, 
so Fetter-lane seems to be allied with that of murderers. It was 
in a house on the east side of the lane, looking into Fleur-de-luce- 
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court, that, in 1767, Mrs. Elizabeth Brownrigge, midwife to the 
St. Dunstan’s Workhouse, and wife of a: house-painter, cruelly ill- 
used her two female apprentices. Mary Jones, one of these unfor- 
tunate children, after being often beaten, ran back to the Foundling, 
from whence she had been taken. On the remaining one, Mary 
Mitchell, the wrath of the avaricious hag now fell with redoubled 
severity. The poor creature was perpetually being stripped and 
beaten, was frequently chained up at night nearly naked, was 
scratched, and her tongue cut with scissors. It was the constant 
practice of this old wretch to fasten the girl’s hands to a rope slung 
from a beam in the kitchen, after which Mrs. Brownrigge beat her 
four or five times in the same day with a broom ora whip. The 
moanings and groans of the dying wretch, whose wounds were mor- 
tifying from neglect, aroused the pity of a baker opposite, who sent 
the overseers of the parish to see the child, who was found hid in a 
buffet cupboard. She was taken to St. Bartholomew’s, and soon 
died. Brownrigge was at once arrested; but Mrs. Brownrigge and 
her son, disguising themselves in Rag - fair, fled to Wandsworth, 
and there took lodgings at a chandler’s shop, where they were ar- 
rested. The woman was tried at the Old Bailey sessions, and found 
guilty of murder. Mr. Silas Told, an excellent Methodist preacher, 
who attended her in the condemned cell, has left a curious simple- 
hearted account of her behaviour, and of what he considered her re- 
pentance. She talked a great deal of religion, and stood much on 
the goodness of her past life. The mob raged terribly as she passed 
down the Old Bailey on her way to Tyburn. The women especially 
screamed ‘ Tear off her hat; let’s see her face!’ ‘The devil will 
fetch her!’ and threw stones and mud, pitiless in their hatred. After 
execution, her corpse was thrust into a hackney coach, and driven 
to Surgeons’ Hall for dissection. The skeleton is still preserved 
in a London collection. The cruel hag’s husband and son were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. A curious old drawing is 
still extant, representing Mrs. Brownrigge in the condemned cell. 
She wears a large broad-brimmed gipsy-hat tied under her chin, and 
a cape, and her long hard face wears a horrible smirk of resigned 
hypocrisy. Canning, in one of his bitter banters on Southey’s re- 


publican odes, writes : 
‘ For this act 
Did Brownrigge swing. Harsh laws! But time shall come 
When France shall reign, and laws be all repeal’d.’ 


The name of Fetter-lane has nothing to do with the manufacture 
of Newgate fetters or the clink of passing chains. Stow, who died 
early in the reign of James I., calls it Fewtor-lane, from the Norman- 
French fewters, idle people (i.e. foutre, blackguard), as it had 
once been a byway leading to gardens, but ‘of latter years,’ says 
Stow, ‘on both sides built through with many fair houses.’ Mr. 
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Jesse, who gets rather confused on the subject, traces the word Fet- 
ter to defaytor, defaulter ; but the great defaulters were in White- 
friars. The true derivation,—not a complimentary one,—is foutre. 
But the aristocracy of the lane can console themselves by remember- 
ing that Johnson, Hobbes, and Praise-God Barebone all honoured 
their lane by residing in it. Barebone was a leather-seller in this 
defile between Holborn and Fleet-street, and paid forty pounds a year 
for his house. He was one of the Parliament of 1653, convened 
by Cromwell, after untoward Sir Harry Vane and his fellow repub- 
licans had been exorcised by Pride’s muskets. Barebone was fa- 
mous for his prayers and sermons; but Cromwell soon had enough 
of him, and swept him away, as he had done Vane. Barebone had 
two worthy brothers : one, ‘ Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save Bare- 
bone,’ and the excellent ‘ If-Christ-had-not-died-thou-hadst-been- 
damned Barebone.’ By the last two words he was generally known 
to his friends. 

That mischievous advocate of absolute power, Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, was living in Fetter-lane in 1651, when he wrote his Levia- 
than, a subtle attempt to form a philosophical basis for the sand 
castle of despotism. Selfish and ferocious, man is the leviathan to 
be chained and bridled. This writer, who, born the year of the 
Armada, lived till 1679, had in early life known Lord Bacon, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and Ben Jonson; in middle life associated with 
Descartes ; after the Restoration became a friend of Cowley and Sel- 
den, and was pensioned by his old pupil Charles IT. 

At Pemberton-row—formerly called Three-leg-alley—near Fet- 
ter-lane, died Thomas Flatman, one of the long galley-chain of poets 
lashed by Pope. He was a briefless barrister of the Inner Temple. 
Anthony Wood tells us, that having written a scurrilous ballad 
against marriage, his comrades serenaded him with the song on his 
wedding-night. 

In another tributary of Fetter-lane, Castle-street, in 1710 (Queen 
Anne), at the house of his father, a master tailor, was born another 
small poet, Paul Whitehead. Apprenticed to a mercer, he afterwards 
entered at the Temple. He worked for that miserable puff-ball of 
party, Bubb Doddington, and wrote against pugilism. He hung about 
Leicester House, stringing his petty rhymes, the prettiest of which is 
the most trivial of all— 


‘ The sun from the east tips the mountains with gold.’ 


He obtained a small place at court from Lord le Despenser, one of 
the members of the Hell-fire Club, bought a villa at Twickenham, and 
slided quietly out of this unheeding world in 1774. Castle-street will 
never perhaps appreciate the honour of having bred a court-poet. 
Gunpowder-alley, a side twig of Shoe-lane, leads us to the death- 
place of a far greater poet, poor Richard Lovelace the cavalier, who 
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died here two years before the ‘ blessed’ Restoration, in a very mean 
lodging, and was buried at the west end of Saint Bride’s Church. 
The son of a knight, and brought up at Oxford, Anthony Wood de- 
scribes the gallant and hopeful lad at sixteen, when presented at the 
court of Charles I., as ‘the most amiable and beautiful person that 
eye ever beheld. A person also of innate modesty, virtue, and 
courtly deportment, which made him then, but specially after, when 
he retired to the great city, much admired and adored by the female 
sex.’ Presenting a daring petition from Kent in favour of the king, 
the cavalier poet was thrown into prison by the Long Parliament. 
He was released, only to waste his fortune in Royalist plots. He 
served in the French army, raised a regiment for Louis XIII., and was 
left for dead at Dunkirk. On his return to England, he found Lucy 
Sacheverell, his Lucasta, the lady of his love, married, his death 
having been reported. All went ill; he was again imprisoned, grew 
penniless, had to borrow, and fell into a consumption from despair 
for love and loyalty. ‘ Having consumed all his estate,’ says Anthony 
Wood, ‘ he grew very melancholy, which at length brought him into 
a consumption ; became very poor in body and purse, was the object 
of charity, went in ragged clothes (whereas, when he was in his 
glory, he wore cloth of gold and silver), and mostly lodged in ob- 
sture and dirty places, more befitting the worst of beggars than 
poorest of servants.’ There is a doubt, however, as to whether Love- 
lace died in such abject poverty, poor and dependent and unhappy 
as he may have been. _ Lovelace’s verse is often strained, affected, 
and wanting in judgment ; but at times he mounts a bright-winged 
Pegasus, plume and feather flying, tosses his hand up, gay and chival- 
rous as Rupert’s bravest. His verses to Lucy Sacheverell on leaving 
her for the French camp are worthy of Montrose himself. The last 
two lines— 


‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more’— 


contain the forty-nine articles of a soldier-lover’s faith. And what 
Wildrake could have sung in the Gate House or the Compter more 
gaily of liberty than Lovelace when he wrote ?— 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.’ 


Whenever we read the verse that begins, 


‘ When love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates,’ 
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the scene rises before us: the fair pale face, with an aureole of 
golden hair gleaming between the rusty bars of the prison door, and 
the worn face of the wounded cavalier turning towards it as the 
flower turns to the sun. And surely Wildrake himself, with a glass of 
sack half-way to his mouth, never put it down to sing a finer Royalist 
stave than these verses in Lovelace’s ‘To Althea, from Prison :’ 
‘When linnet-like confined, I 
With shriller note shall sing 
The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 
And glories of my king; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be,— 


Th’ enlargéd winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty!’ 


In the Barebone times there resided in Gunpowder-alley that re- 
markable cheat or monstrous fool—we have him on one or the other 
horn of that disagreeable dilemma, Lilly. This astrologer, so famous 
in his day, often ridiculed in Hudibras, and sometimes consulted by 
the Long Parliament, before Cromwell shook that and other nonsense 
out of them, was originally a tradesman’s clerk, and took to casting 
nativities. After the Restoration the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
ferred on him a doctor’s degree. 

One slight but golden thread of association links Shakespeare 
to Shoe-lane. It was here that, in 1624, lived a well-known man 
of his day, John Florio, a Waldensian by descent, who, having long 
taught French and Italian with success at Oxford, was appointed 
tutor to that hopeful prince Henry, son of James I. He compiled 
an Italian dictionary, and translated Montaigne. In a copy of Florio’s 
Montaigne was, some years ago, found one of the few genuine 
Shakespeare signatures. In 1625, when the plague broke out, 
the old Italian master fled from his house in Shoe-lane to Fulham, 
and there died the same year, aged about eighty. In Harp-alley, 
Shoe-lane, prior to the act of parliament in 1772 for the removal 
of street-signs (for before that, every London shop had a sign, such 
as you can still see at one shop in Holywell-street), was held the 
market for the White Harts, Blue Boars, Golden Crosses, &c. It 
was here Hogarth and Bonnel Thornton collected the materials for 
their celebrated public exhibition of signs in 1762; an excellent 
bit of fooling. Izaak Walton, shrewd and kindly, used to come to 
this dim passage from his linen-draper’s and sempster’s shop, two 
doors north-west of the end of Chancery-lane. In his Angler he 
says in his social way, taking the reader, as it were, arm-in-arm, 
‘If you will buy choice hooks, I will one day walk with you to 
Charles Kerbye’s, in Harp-alley, Shoe-lane, who is the most exact 
hook-maker that the nation affords.’ In Fetter-lane, or nearer still 
to his house in Bell-alley, worthy Izaak would now seek his little 
barbs of steel, before he set forth for Tottenham and the river Lea. 
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In Bangor-court, Shoe-lane, stood, from 1378 to 1633, the 
London mansion of the Bishops of Bangor. The Bishops of Ely 
were close by to the north; and, nearer still, in Peterborough-court 
the bishops of that name; and there was good orthodox society 
always ready so long as the prelates did not quarrel. Even in 1759 
a part of the garden with lime-trees and rookery still existed ; and 
as late as 1828, says Mr. Jesse, ‘ a portion of the old mansion still 
remained.’ 

The north end of Hatton-garden, now inhabited chiefly by Italian 
manufacturers, was the site of Hatton House, built by Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, ‘the dancing chancellor,’ according to Gray’s pleasant 
poem, of Queen Elizabeth. In 1587, the year before the Armada, 
when Leicester was in full power, the high-spirited queen, to the 
disgust and horror of the lawyers, appointed her favourite Hatton 
lord keeper. Like most of her favourites, he was handsome and 
accomplished. His enemies pushed him upstairs, in hopes that the 
chancery court would wean him from Whitehall. But he did well. 
As Hume says, ‘his good natural capacity supplied the place of 
experience and study, and his decisions were not found deficient 
either in point of equity or judgment.’ Sir Christopher was circum- 
spect, and frustrated his enemies, just as Shaftesbury did in a simi- 
lar case. Hatton, like his neighbour Lord Brooke, was a poet,— 
at least he wrote one act of a poor tragedy. Elizabeth, who had 
her fits of penuriousness as well as her fits of vanity and passion, 
is said to have suddenly sternly ‘come down’ on her old favourite for 
a half-forgotten debt of 40,0001. Those Spaniards always kept her 
short of money. This is said to have broken the heart of the grace- 
ful but forgetful chancellor. Too late, as in other cases, she came 
to him, and, it is said, administered ‘ cordial broths’ to him with her 
own hand. But even this gracious act did not save Sir Christopher, 
who escaped his creditors November 20, 1591. The chancellor 
was buried as sumptuously in St. Paul’s as if he had paid twenty 
shillings in the pound. 

And talking of Sir Christopher leads us by a very easy step 
eastward to the monastic quiet of Ely-place, where the Bishops of 
Ely put on their mitres and counted their fees from 1290 to 1772 
(George III.), when they ‘ flitted’ to Dover-street, Piccadilly, as 
fashion and religion moved westward. This tranquil home of lawyers 
and German jewellers, presided over by its portly but contemplative 
beadle, and still boasting its monastic gateway and the dignity of a 
night watchman, is all that remains of the nineteen acres over 
which Ely House once spread. John de Kirkeby, who died Bishop 
of Ely in 1290, left this land for a residence for his successors. 
John de Hotham, bishop in the splendid reign of Edward ITII., en- 
larged the mansion. The chapel of St. Etheldreda, the east window 
of which looks blankly into Ely-place, is all that is now left of the 
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old magnificence of the religion that was founded by Him who ‘knew 
not where to lay his head.’ John of Gaunt resided in Ely House 
after Wat Tyler’s men had destroyed his palace in the Savoy; and 
he expired here in 1399; that miserable spendthrift, his nephew 
Richard II., instantly seizing with a greedy hand on all his wealth. 
Shakespeare represents the old man on his death-bed warning his 
nephew much as Henry IV. warned Prince Henry. The last lines of 
the speech are specially Shakespearian in construction : 


‘Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a shame to let this land by lease: 
But for thy world enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so? 
Landlord of England art thou, and not king.’ 


Shakespeare refers to Ely-place in his Richard ITI., where he makes 
Richard of Gloucester, the Protector, talking to the Bishop of Ely in 
the council chamber at the Tower about the fine strawberries in his 
Holborn garden, say : 


‘My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 
I do beseech you send for some.’ 


‘ Gladly,’ replied the bowing bishop; ‘ would to God I had some 
better thing as ready to your pleasure as that ;’ and forthwith in 
hot haste sent a servant for a mess of strawberries. But the wicked 
crookback wanted a crown and sceptre, and not strawberries. In- 
stantly after, Gloucester bared his shrivelled arm, and breaking out 
into mock rage, accused Lord Hastings and Jane Shore of having 
bewitched him. Without time for confession or repentance, Hast- 
ings was huyried to the block; and soon after, the two princes in 
the Tower perished. 

The Bishops of Ely seem to have been in the habit of lending 
or leasing their hall to the members of the different inns of court, 
who gave banquets or held revels. In 1498, Henry VII. and his 
queen, Elizabeth of York, were feasted here by the lawyers; and in 
1531, Henry VIII. and-his unhappy queen, Catherine of Arragon, 
with the lord mayor, aldermen, judges, foreign ambassadors, the 
serjeants-at-law, and many nobles; but who paid the piper is un- 
certain. The feasting lasted five days; but the king and queen 
only dined once in the hall. The monster bill of fare included 
among its items twenty-five oxen, one hundred fat sheep, thirteen 
dozen swans, and three hundred and forty dozen larks. The oxen 
cost 26s. 8d. each, and thirty-seven dozen of pigeons twopence — 
such is the change in the value of money since those times. In 
1547 (Edward VI.), Henry Ratcliffe, third Earl of Sussex, resided 
at Ely House. In the following reign, John Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, held those whispering 
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councils that eventually brought his proud rival the ambitious Pro- 
tector Somerset to the scaffold. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the bishop’s dangerous neighbour, Sir 
Christopher, begged the queen to demand from the prelate a portion 
of his buildings and garden, to enable him to enlarge Hatton House. 
But Bishop Cox respectfully refused to sell Naboth’s vineyard. In 
his conscience he could not; it would be sacrilege. Former pious 
princes had judged such farms and houses to be necessary for his 
place and calling, and of these he was to be a steward, not a scat- 
terer. He could not, he said, bring his mind to be so ill a trustee 
for his successors, nor violate the pious wills of kings and princes, 
and in effect rescind their last testaments. But the resistance was 
all in vain. The daughter of the man who seized the monasteries 
was not the person to stick at trifles. The bishop was compelled 
to sign the conveyances for the sum of 100l., reserving to himself 
and successors the use of the gateway, the right of exercise in the 
garden, and the privilege of gathering twenty bushels of roses an- 
nually. Dr. Martin Heton, Dr. Cox’s successor, was quite as re- 
luctant to complete the bargain as his predecessor; and Elizabeth, 
roused at last to true Tudor vehemence, wrote him the following 
startling and unambiguous letter : 


‘ Proup Pretate,—I understand you are backward in comply- 
ing with your agreement; but I would have you know, that I, who 
made you what you are, can unmake you; and if you do not forth- 
with fulfil your engagement, by G—d I will immediately unfrock 
you ! ELIZABETH.’ 


Was a paltry bishop to brave the lion-hearted virgin, who had defied 
the might of Parma and of Spain? Certainly not. So Sir Christo- 
pher had the land, and the curse of the clergy went with it. One 
thing is certain— no good came of the plunder; and if the pre- 
sent landlords are of a superstitious or poetical turn of mind, they 
cannot do better than at once return the title-deeds to the Bishop of 
Ely, who will appreciate the good feeling shown on the occasion, 
and will send them a quittance in full. 

According to a recent writer on Ely House, the garden stood 
east of the great courtyard ; to the west were the offices, supported 
by a colonnade; at the end, the old hall. North-west of the hall 
was a quadrangular cloister, and near this the small meadow in 
which stood St. Etheldreda’s chapel. Alas for the strawberries and 
roses of Ely-garden now! 











CHARLIE NORMAN 
BY EDMUND COURTENAY 


In Two Panrs:— Pant I. 


Cuapter I, 
‘And caught the blossom of the flying terms.’ 


‘ ARE you going to this ball, Norman?’ said the taller of two under- 
graduates, standing in the middle of Peckwater Quad in the summer 
term some years ago. ‘If you are, come and dine with me in my 
lodgings at eight, and meet some people who are going with me.’ 

‘ Well, old fellow,’ replied Norman, ‘I did not intend to go, for 
I have got to play against Cambridge at Lord’s next week ; and late 
hours don’t mean runs.’ 

‘O, hang Cambridge! you’re sure to get lots of runs against 
their bowling. Why, I can bowl as well as they can. You had much 
better come ; besides, there’s a girl coming who has heaps of money, 
and dances like a fairy.’ 

‘Drat her money! there’s nothing I hate like heiresses; they 
always swagger about their wretched coin, and look upon any one who 
speaks to them about anything except the weather as lovers in posse. 
However, if she dances—well, that’s another thing. Well, I’ll come, 
if the Dean will give me leave. Who has got lunch ?’ 

‘St. John; are you going ?” 

Charlie Norman was the cadet of a good family, whose father 
—himself a younger son—had died three years before our story com- 
mences, and left him and his sister a very few thousands apiece, just 
enough to pay his expenses at school, and make an addition to any 
money which he might earn in after life ; and with this an expressed 
wish, that if he could possibly get on the foundation, he should take 
his degree at either Balliol or Christchurch. Charlie was a fair 
scholar, though not up to the form of a Balliol scholarship ; so he de- 
termined not to risk defeat in this contest of giants, but devoted him- 
self for fourteen months to hard and steady enough reading to land 
him among the next batch of junior students elected at Christchurch ; 
and this and an exhibition from school enabled him to help his sister 
a little out of his own means, and yet leave sufficient for him to live 
inexpensively at the ‘house.’ Since he commenced residence his 
work had rather fallen a victim to his play. In his second year he 
had won the tennis racquet, and worked his way by steady batting 
into the University eleven ; but a second class in moderations instead 
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of a first had called down on his head the reproof of the dons (who 
were probably as much to blame in the matter as himself), and marred 
in some degree the success of the summer. He was now in his third 
year reading for ‘ Greats,’ and a big gun in the University eleven, 
of which he was an officer. He was popular from his quiet manners, 
good breeding, gentlemanlike dress, and handsome person ; not very 
clever, but by no means a fool; with plenty of energy on occasion, 
yet not very lavish in its display. He was in the best set at the 
house ; and his friends—men, as a rule, richer by far than he—ad- 
mitted him willingly to their society and entertainments, without ex- 
pecting any of that retaliative expenditure which in many societies 
is necessary to popularity, but which Christenurch does not demand. 

‘'Who’s got lunch?’ Latterly a custom had sprung up among 
the men with whom Norman lived of lunching with one another 
uninvited, but welcome. It had originated in his own rooms on one 
occasion when he had invited four friends to a set lunch; and his 
unfortunate scouts were put to their wits’ ends by the arrival of a 
dozen others, laughing and ravenous. Since then, with about eigh- 
teen or twenty, no inyitations had been considered necessary for lunch ; 
and the result was, that some one provided nearly every day a cheery 
picnic sort of a meal, which every one attacked as best they could, 
where mutton-chops and steak-pie, with the addition of hot potatoes 
from Hozier, were consumed in every sort of attitude, and where 
every one was at his ease. There was no danger of the numbers 
being too great; for though no one, except an occasional freshman, 
was asked, any intruder not thoroughly of the set was treated with a 
strict and marked civility so much in contrast with the easy freedom 
of the others, that he rarely, if ever, came again. 

Wakefield, Norman’s host of the evening, was the son of a Liver- 
pool nouveau riche, who had married well, and sent his son up as a 
gentleman commoner to Christchurch. He, the son, inherited much 
of his mother’s blood, and was a quiet gentlemanlike fellow, a mem- 
ber of the best clubs, and in the same set as Norman, except that he 
was not much of a cricketer. St. John’s lunch, at which both Wake- 
field and Norman soon found themselves, was exactly of the type de- 
scribed above. His rooms were—as most of the tufts’ rooms were— 
in Canterbury Quad, looking on to the Dean’s garden. In the biggest 
was a long table, with huge dishes of chops, three or four pigeon-pies, 
and several large jugs of claret-cup; while in an inner room was a 
small table with’ no chairs, but an abundance of bread-and-cheese, 
biscuits, and sherry. More than a dozen men were in the two rooms ; 
many sitting down, others standing up, some lolling on the sofa, but 
nearly all attacking, or meditating an attack, on the good fare a 
vided by their host, and all talking at once. 

‘ Edwardes, you thief,’ said the host, ‘ what do you mean by com- 
ing to a gentleman’s rooms in cap and gown ? Take them off at once, 
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and sit down and have some lunch, or I’ll throw them out of window. 
Where have you been ?’ 

‘ O, I have been in collections’ (the terminal college examination, 
reader), ‘ and you never saw such fun. Old Lierie thought he had 
caught James—you know James, the quiet scriv, who never told a 
lie in his life—cribbing, and harangued him on the enormity of his 
offence. James appealed to the Dean, proved his innocence, and 
made Lierie apologise, which he did stutteringly ; and the rest of 
us were unmolested all day.’ 

‘ And cribbed away freely. I know you, you rogues!’ 

‘Of course. Well, Lierie followed this up by setting one of the 
students on in a marked piece of Juvenal, which he thought was for 
selection ; the reverse happened to be the case, and the student 
created a great sensation by translating in a loud tone of voice, and 
calling a spade a spade, one of the broadest bits in the whole 
Satires.’ 

‘ Just like Lierie. What a lot of dons we have got! I’m sure a 
second class here is as good as a double first ‘at Trinity or Balliol 
—RHallo, Chaplin!’ as the door burst open, and an excited figure 
came in in a Bullingdon jacket, ‘ you look pleased. What’s up ?’ 

‘Well, I’ve just been playing tennis with the Fatboy, who 
thought he could beat me. I ended by giving him fifteen and a 
bisque, and winning two pewter tankards and a dinner for eight at 
the Mitre. Will you come? He’s so savage.’ 

‘ Poor old Fatboy! Where is he ?’ 

‘ Well, I left him dressing, with a face as long as my arm ; but 
he will be here directly. He is going to Bullingdon. Give me a 
potato, there’s a good fellow.’ ' 

‘ What’s on to-day at Bullingdon, St. John ? Is there not a race 
or something ?” 

‘Yes,’ said St. John, secretary to that cheeriest of clubs; ‘ there 
is a match between Fatboy’s Tommy and Hervey’s Buonaparte, com- 
monly called Bony from his enormous breadth round the girth; owners 
up, twice round the course; and it is a toss-up whether Fatboy falls 
off or Bony shuts up first.’ 

‘Well, I'll lay 5 to 4 on Bony. The Fatboy can’t sit a race 
— it is physically impossible.’ 

‘So say I,’ said St. John. ‘ However, I am going to see it, and 
there is room for one in my pony-carriage. Who'll come ? will you, 
Norman ?’ 

‘No, thank ye, viscount. Our chief says we old hands ought to 
set a good example to the younger members of the eleven now it is 
so close to the ’Varsity match, and practise every day ; so I must go 
up to the Magdalen ground, worse luck, and be bowled at for an hour ; 
besides, I want.to see the chief about the last place in the team, 
which I want a house-man to fill.’ 
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‘ Well, I’ll give you a lift up there, if you like. What about the 
match? We win, of course.’ 

‘I hope so; but it will be a near thing. However, if you are 
going to give me a lift, we must start at once. Iam due in half 
an hour.’ 

‘ All serene ; my trap’s at Canterbury-gate. Peg away, you fel- 
lows; but don’t bear-fight for the sake of comfort. And recollect 
there is a heap of dancing before you to-night; so keep up your 
spirits.’ 


Cuaprter II. 
‘A thousand hearts beat happily.’ 


Normay, after an hour’s careful practice and a talk with the head 
of the ’Varsity eleven, caught the Dean coming back from evening 
chapel, and with much difficulty obtained leave to go to the ball—a 
favour not always accorded to students, but never refused to gentle- 
men commoners. Then for two hours he applied himself assiduously 
to the study of Aristotle, and read with much attention, ‘ They must 
fain be joined together who cannot live without each other,’ and ‘ A 
slave cannot reason at all; a woman only to a certain extent.”* The 
latter sentence made him ask, Who, then, would be married? but the 
former kept running in his head all the time he was dressing, and 
seemed to dance before his eyes as he dodged the proctors down 
Bear-lane to Wakefield’s lodgings. These were perhaps the best in 
Oxford. They were two lofty rooms, with bay-windows command- 
ing an excellent view of the sweep of ‘ The High,’ well but not luxu- 
riously furnished, with none of the blue satin, gold embroidery, and 
bejewelled mirrors which it is the custom nowadays to attribute to 
bachelors’ rooms ; but with a few pieces of undeniable china dotted 
about on well-carved brackets, an oil-painting by Millais of Wake- 
field’s sister, one or two bits of the Flemish school, and about half-a- 
dozen water-colour sketches done by an artistic hand. The hues of the 
paper and carpet were in perfect taste, and the nicknacks on the 
small tables and what-nots were all good. One bookshelf contained 
some Eton leaving-books, and another Hallam, Justinian, and certain 
other volumes necessary for honours in the law and history schools, 
to which Wakefield had pretensions; and a prize whip and silver 
hunting-flask showed which way his winter tastes pointed. There 
were five people in the room when Norman came in: St. John—Lord 
Battersea’s eldest son, whom we have met before, a good-natured 
cheery specimen of the Christchurch tuft — Wakefield, and three 
ladies, to whom Norman was introduced. 


* "Avaykh cuvdudcerOat Tors dvev GAAHAWY wh Svvapévous elvat. 
‘O ev 2 SodA0s SAws ob Exes 7d Bovrevtixdy, Td BE OFA Exer wey GAN’ Exupor, 
Ar. Pol. b. i. 
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‘Mr. Charles Norman—Mrs. Everslie, Miss Everslie. You know 
my sister, Charlie, don’t you ?” 

And soon after they were at dinner. 

Now, while the benefit of a dinner of six is that the conversa- 
tion is thoroughly general and never flags, its disadvantage is that 
it is impossible to have much private conversation with either of one’s 
neighbours; and so Norman was able to form but little acquaintance 
with Miss Everslie, though that little made him think his generali- 
sation about heiresses a little open to exception. 

Evelyn Everslie was of medium height, with a perfect figure and 
a thoroughly English face; not one which artists would call pretty, 
not one which would make a London ballroom ask, Who is she? but _ 
one full of affection, warmth of feeling, good-nature, and openness. 
Her hair was brown and wavy, and brushed off a fair forehead. 
When she smiled, she smiled as though she meant it, and not for 
good manners’ sake; and when she laughed, one felt that she en- 
joyed the joke. The depth of her eyes and the breadth of her brow 
showed intelligence and firmness; yet the sparkle in the former 
and the ripple of the latter removed all suspicion of heaviness or 
stupidity. Her hands were small and taper, and well set on a shapely 
wrist. Her dress was simple, and in good taste; no gaudy colour 
or over-rich material, but simple pattern and quiet arrangement of 
blue and white. Her conversation was neither shallow nor pedantic. 
The unfortunate weather naturally formed a stepping-stone to other 
subjects—where does it not ?—but the best new books, the last 
debates in Parliament, Continental and Asiatic news, were all touched 
on in a manner which betrayed both careful reading and analysis 
unusual in a girl; while here and there the brilliant flash of a witty 
saying or of a ready reply to an attack from Wakefield astonished 
Norman, and made him pleased to pay attention to what she said. 

For the others, Mrs. Everslie was fond of society and a good 
dinner, and alternated between the gossip of St. John and a study 
of her menu; and Wakefield and his sister hovered from one pair 
to the other, now drawing St. John out, and then chaffing Evelyn 
Everslie about some old peccadillo which they brought to her charge. 
In this way the dinner. passed pleasantly enough, and Norman was 
quite sorry when the time came for the ladies to go and beautify 
themselves for the ball. 

Oxford balls were early then, and before eleven o’clock Norman 
found himself floating round the town-hall with Evelyn to the music 
of Il Bacio, well played by a London band. Wakefield was right. 
Evelyn certainly danced beautifully, with a smooth swinging step, 
light as a feather, yet full of expression and in perfect time. Num- 
bers of undergraduates bumped and blundered in a vain attempt to 
keep themselves and their partners in safe motion ; but Norman and 
Evelyn glided in and out through the crowd, steering between the 
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Scylla of an awkward pair and the Charybdis of a batch of chape- 
rones, untouched by either, and thoroughly enjoying the rhythm of 
the dance, till the music stopped, and Evelyn radiantly confessed 
that she had never enjoyed a valse so much before. 

A rash speech, Miss Evelyn, and one which finished the first 
link in the chain which destroyed your freedom; for there are few 
to whom the cry Euge / if uttered by girlish lips and with an accent 
of truth, does not make the heart leap and the eyes glisten. 

Neither being quite in the humour to dance again at once, they 
went into one of the causeries opening out of the ballroom, and rested 
after their valse; and here Norman was surprised to find that the 
Everslies were the owners of a well-turned-out carriage which he had 
remarked for its regular attendance at Lord’s last cricket-season, and 
that Evelyn knew nearly as much of the game as himself. She 
talked about the coming match, and astonished Norman by remem- 
bering some of his past feats which he had quite forgotten himself. 

‘ Shall you be at the match ?’ said he. 

‘O yes. I have not missed an Oxford and Cambridge, or Eton 
and Harrow, since I was out.’ 

‘ And what colours do you wear ?’ 

. *O, dark blue, of course. All my friends were at either Harrow 
or Oxford. But, tell me, have not Cambridge a new bowler ?’ 

‘Yes, I hear so; a first-rate man, who has just come into resid- 
ence. Slow left hand—to my mind the nastiest bowling possible.’ 

‘Have you many good bats this year besides Mr. Lichfield and 
yourself ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. We are not very strong, and unless he 
or one of the other older men get runs, we shall be in a bad way. 
As for me, if this new bowler plays, there is no hope for me; I am 
a victim to slow round.’ 

‘ But you are in good practice ?’ 

‘ Very fair, but I am not safe to slows; I hate them.’ 

‘You do not train, do you, like the eight ?’ 

‘No, not exactly ; but we are supposed to look after ourselves. 
I have no business to be here to-night ; but Wakefield’s account of 
your dancing was too much for me. Will you give me another valse ?’ 

‘Yes, if you like, presently; but take me back to mamma now; 
we have sat here too long already.’ 

Norman did not agree, but silently obeyed, and sternly refused to 
dance again till his second valse came with her; consoling himself, 
the hypocrite, with the excuse that he ought not to dance much—it 
might do him harm. 

The second valse was even better than the first. He, with a 
perfect command of pace, and a long smooth step free from jerk or 
hesitation ; she, with no nervous fear of coming danger or desire to 
take the reins herself, but with confident abandonment of herself to 
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her partner’s guidance, were both able to appreciate the music thor- 
oughly, and give full expression to every variety in its flow. 

When it was over he took her back to her place, not wishing to 
over-do his attention, and eschewed the ballroom for the rest of the 
evening. It was not long before Wakefield met him, and asked him 
how he liked the ball. 

‘Very much indeed; but, I say, that is a nice girl, that Miss 
Everslie ; who is she ?’ 

‘Her father is one of the most successful speculators in Liver- 
pool ; pity she is not more pretty.’ 

‘Don’t people think her pretty ?’ 

‘No; I believe not.’ 

‘Then what fools they must be !’ 

‘Whew! Hullo! hullo! nutuo!’ said Wakefield; ‘ that’s 
where the land lies, is it ?’ 

‘No, my dear fellow, there is no land to lie; at least I have not 
got any. And that is just the point: we paupers have nothing to do 
with land lying any way; I should have thought you knew that.’ 

‘ Well, if you are going to growl, I’ll go and dancé ; but as for 
land, Mr. Bear, she has lots, and she’s going to dine with the Vice- 
chancellor to-morrow; and there is Mrs. Vice looking about for some 
one to take her to supper.’ 

Norman laughed, but good manners obliged him to take Wake- 
field’s hint; and he made himself so agreeable to that excellent lady 
Mrs. Vice-chancellor, that her kind old face beamed again through 
her benign old spectacles, and she told him she wanted another young 
man for dinner to-morrow—would he come? His answer may be 
guessed. 

Norman, when he got back to his rooms, found himself thinking 
of Evelyn Everslie, though he held himself a fool for so doing. Love, 
he thought, as he had thought again and again before, was not for 
him. What had he to do with love? ‘An empty purse and an un- 
limited ambition do not go well with love. How could I give up my 
hopes of success at the bar, and my aspirations to Parliameat, for 
the luxury of a wife, fond as I could be of one? Besides, the idea 
is absurd ; I have not a sixpence. Then, as for falling in love, peo- 
ple do not fall in love, they walk in love; knowledge of character 
and mutual experience is necessary. Yet Miss Everslie is a very 
nice girl, she is a very n-i-c-e girl-l-l—’ 

When he awoke he still remembered his dance, and the look 
which she had given him when she said she had liked it; and he 
could not help looking forward to the time when he should meet her 
at dinner. 

Did you ever dine at All Souls’, reader? If not, you have one 
species of a good dinner yet to learn. The Vice-chancellor had, on 
the night on which Norman dined with him, a large party of guests, 
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and in consequence had, as warden of the college, borrowed the 
college hall. Picture to yourself a large lofty room with not too 
much light, and the whole atmosphere breathing of unobtrusive and 
luxurious good taste; where the brilliancy of ladies’ dresses lit up 
the sombre respectability of the old pictures of past wardens or hon- 
ourable men of the society ; where the Lares of the place in their 
aristocratic quiet were averse to noisy discussion, yet not averse to 
merry laughter; where wordy argument was unknown, graceful com- 
pliment frequent. A screen kept out the sound of outdoor prepara- 
tions, and contributed to the decorous quiet which reigned within ; 
a quiet which was not seldom broken by a pleasant jest, yet never 
marred by unwieldy hilarity. 

It was not often that ladies dined there, and on this occasion 
they were numerous enough to overcome any depressing influence 
which might arise from invasion of a bachelor’s sanctum ; and Nor- 
man, who found himself opposite to Miss Everslie and next to her 
mother, comparing the present dinner with past entertainments at 
which he had assisted, could not help feeling that the old hall was 
much the better for the presence of at least one of the brighter sex. 

After dinner he had more talk with Evelyn, though not upon 
the subject of cricket, and was surprised and pleased at the amount 
of reading she showed, and the evidence she gave that she had un- 
derstood what she had read. He talked to her much, and was quite 
inclined to be annoyed when she was called away to the piano and 
made to play one of Mendelssohn’s lieder, which she did without great 
brilliancy of execution, yet with perfect taste and graceful touch. 
Norman stood apart listening; and when she played a plaintive Scotch 
melody, she did it with so much tenderness and feeling, that he felt 
more than ever pleased to have spent an evening in her society. 
She perceived his admiration, and as he bade her good-night she 
gave him a pleased smile and said, 

‘We shall meet at Lord’s. Mind you get runs; and whatever 
you do, don’t lose the match.’ 

He ground his teeth, and vowed that it should not be his fault if 
they did. 


Cuapter III. 


‘The ball the stout ericketer urges 
Cleaves a pathway of peace o’er the plain.’ 


Lorp’s on a great match-day was not at the time of our story 
quite the sight which it is now. There was no grand stand, and 
‘the enterprising energy of the worthy secretary’ (vide the report of 
the anniversary dinner) had not made the grass so green or the 
wickets so true as they were last year: still the attendance was nu- 
merous; and throngs of well-dressed ladies and numbers of well- 
appointed drags and other equipages testified to the interest taken 
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by the members of London society in an athletic contest between the 
youth of their own class, in which skill and stamina were tested, 
and as regards which esprit de corps had full play. Up to the pre- 
sent year the victories of Oxford and Cambridge had been equal, and 
the contest in which Norman was to figure would give the balance 
to either one University or the other. Some additional zest was 
therefore added to a keenness which is never slack, and lookers-on 
were perhaps even more eager than usual as to the result. 

The two teams were well balanced. Cambridge had been scor- 
ing enormously all the summer, and had lately added to their offen- 
sive powers by the discovery of the new bowler. But Oxford had 
finer fielding ; and though their batting averages were not so high, 
their runs had been obtained on grounds more like Lord’s than the 
dead level of Fenner’s or Parker’s Piece. Both elevens had won their 
trial match against the Marylebone Club, Cambridge the more easily ; 
and perhaps from this latter fact a shade of odds was laid against 
Oxford. But the friends of the latter knew the capacity of some of 
their men, and trusted ifthe finish was close to the stern determina- 
tion of the dark blue rather than the showy brilliancy of the light. 

A heavy shower of rain fell on the morning of the match, and in 
a doubtful light Cambridge, having won the toss, put their opponents 
in, and confided the attack to the now celebrated slows of Winthrop 
and to a fast slinging bowler named Gordon. Oxford began fairly and 
steadily, and eighteen runs had been obtained before the first wicket 
fell to a shooter from Gordon. Norman went in next, and reached 
the wickets just as the Everslie carriage took up its position a little 
to the left of the pavilion. The first ball he received he cut for three, 
and then had to take guard against the dreaded slows. Two balls he 
played with difficulty ; the third he ran in to meet, and just snicked ; 
but the fourth, curling from leg across his bat, just removed his 
off bail, and to the delight of the Cantabs the telegraph showed 
20—2—3. 

What an unenviable thing it is to have to walk back to the pavi- 
lion at Lord’s after a small score in a big match! There is a sort of 
hatred felt towards the amateurs there, who know so well how every 
ball ought to be played, and could play it so well themselves—from 
the benches. Then there is the attempt to appear at your ease, as 
you hear the whispered condemnation long before you get to the 
gravel, while all the time you are burning with indignation or despair ; 
and though there is some small relief in taking off your gloves and 
fastening them on to the handle of your bat, it is very small. And 
finally, as you stride up the steps, it is difficult to decide which is 
the more detestable—the strict silence of the majority, or the well- 
intentioned queries of the friendly few who add to your embarrass- 
ment by asking, ‘How was that? what did it do?’ 

‘Norman’s misery was increased by the fact that his bad example 
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would probably be contagious, and by the knowledge that Miss Evers- 
lie had seen his defeat. He hurled his bat into his bag with a par- 
donable display of pique ; and did not move out of his dressing-room 
till a sudden shout, not prolonged enough to be for applause for 
runs, followed at a brief interval by another, forced him to go out 
and find that Lichfield, the captain, had been stumped off the slows, 
the next man caught in the long field, and that four wickets were 
down for less than thirty. 

Things looked very bad for Oxford; but Lichfield and Norman 
then tried a hazardous plan. They sent in one of the tail bats, a 
hard hitter, who would, under ordinary circumstances, have gone in 
nearly last, with orders to hit at everything, and if he did run in, to 
run in far enough. This plan succeeded. For a few overs it did not 
matter where the ball pitched, he hit it ; and three or four good balls 
sent flying into the pavilion, and provoking the unreasonable applause 
which a ‘ slog’ always does, and three or four loose ones equally but 
more justly punished, inspired Oxford with renewed hopes, and took 
a little of the edge off the slow bowling. Of course this did not last 
long ; but it gave such a fillip to those that came after, that in spite 
of the return of Winthrop to the charge, the dark blues just managed 
to reach the hundred when the tenth wicket fell. 

- Between the innings Norman went and talked to the Everslies, 
and received condolences on his ill-fortune, and the bad state in 
which the hopes of Oxford appeared to be. He fancied Evelyn did 
not seem pleased to see him, or was it his want of success ? She said 
to him too as he was going out to field, 

‘I am very disappointed ; why have you all done so badly ?’ 

Cambridge began ill ; and at first it seemed as though there was 
to be a repetition of the small score of Oxford. However, when the 
captain Townshend got well in, and was backed up by a steady de- 
fensive player, it seemed as though nothing would part them. Cuts, 
drives, and leg-hits followed one another in quick succession; the 
good overs were played, the loose ones hit all over the ground; and 
the total mounted up rapidly, the telegraph showing 70, 80, 90, till 
Oxford’s score was passed, and Cambridge had only lost two wickets. 
Then Norman, as a last resource, went on with underhand. Taking 
a long swift run—a proceeding which imparts a pace to the ball over 
and above that which it acquires from the hand—he bowled the first 
three balls quick, low, and short-pitched; and they were all played 
easily back. The fourth ball, with the same action, he bowled much 
higher and slower, and with considerable twist. Townshend was puz- 
zled- by the change of pace, played forward, and missing the ball, 
dragged his toe on to the line, and the wicket-keeper had his bails 
off directly. This was something; still 115—3—-70 did not look 
well at all. Norman, with good judgment having got his wicket, 
did not bowl any more; but Townshend’s example had such a good 
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effect on his men, and the Oxford fielding was so dispirited, that the 
tenth wicket realised the goodly score of 198. These runs had been 
got fast ; so there yet remained half an hour’s play, and Cambridge 
determined to make the most of it. Punctually as the bell rang their 
men appeared in the field, and the time consumed in crossing over 
was reduced to a minimum. The light blue keenness and the uphill 
character of the match were too much for the first Oxonian; and 
Norman had the disagreeable duty of going in in a bad light ten 
minutes before time was called. By great steadiness he kept up his 
wicket ; and after having been as nearly as possible bowled by that 
deadliest of balls a slow shooter, he heard with undisguised delight 
the bell which relieved him of his anxiety. 

That evening Lichfield and he dined with an All-Souls fellow, 
once in the University eleven; and over a well-dressed saddle of 
mutton, and an undeniable magnum of Perrier Jouet, for which the 
Dover Club were then so famous, the chances of the match were 
discussed, and it was settled that the only hope was for those two to 
get a hold on the bowling, and make a large score. 

‘I don’t feel like it,’ said Norman ; ‘ but we will try all we can ; 
meanwhile, as early hours are a good thing, I shall go to roost 
directly.’ 

Next morning Norman lest his colleague at once, and was joined 
by Lichfield, and then ensued as fine a display of cricket as the 
backers of Oxford could wish tosee. For twelve overs Lichfield and 
Norman did not make one run ; every ball was played steadily back, 
the slow bowler carefully watched by Norman, the fast bowler quietly 
stopped by Lichfield, and no attempt made at brilliancy of hitting. 
Then an unlucky long-hop properly punished gave the sign for care- 
ful yet strong forcing of the bowling ; and gradually, as the bowlers 
got tired and found out, the looser balls that followed were sent into 
all parts of the field. Ere long the two had got thoroughly set, 
and defied all change ; and when Lichfield was caught in the slips 
for forty, Oxford was ten ‘ on,’ and Norman was still well in. He 
was not flustered by his success; but knowing that however many 
runs he got, they would still probably be too few, he played as care- 
fully now as at the beginning of his innings. He was not backed up 
well by the others, though the slogger hit three fourers in one over ; 
and when the last man had unwarrantably run ,him out, though his 
score was 85, the total was only 212, and Cambridge had not more 
than 115 to get to win. 

How different was Norman’s return to the pavilion! Low dif- 
ferent the criticisms of the spectators! how different the expression 
of Evelyn Everslie’s eyes! His efforts had averted disgrace, and he 
was glad; though it was not to be supposed they could avert defeat. 

‘ What shall we win by?’ said one old Cantab to another ; ‘ about 
five wickets, I suppose.’ 
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Evelyn thought otherwise; and as her eyes glistened with ex- 
citement, she said to Norman, 

‘ Can’t you still win? O, I hope your bowlers will bowl well !’ 

Norman thought any one could bowl well after an exhortation 
from her. 

In the first over of the light-blue’s second innings a wide ball and 
a leg-bye kicked for five made a bad beginning for Oxford; but after 
that four overs were bowled without a run, and in the fifth a ‘ pop- 
ping’ ball hit the edge of the batsman’s glove, and was safely caught 
by long-stop. The second man made no sign; and then came Town- 
shend the captain. He played in his usual style of brilliant defence 
and safe hitting, and under his auspices the light-blue score mounted 
up alarmingly. Thirty, and the average of ten a wicket necessary 
for victory is passed; forty, and things look bad for Oxford; fifty, 
and the bowler gets despairing. He bowls a terrible long hop, which 
Townshend cuts heavily towards where Norman is standing close in 
at point. He, watchful even in adversity, dashes out his left hand 
and just manages to clutch the ball; while the ‘ Well hit!’ of the 
spectators is merged almost immediately into ‘O! well caught, sir, 
well caught !’ Three wickets for fifty-one runs, and the Oxford bowl- 
ing improves. The fast bowler has a little wind at his back, and his 
curl is very dangerous. The next Cantab plays nervously, and is 
soon bowled ; but the man who went in first still keeps up his wicket 
stubbornly ; he is, however, too cautious, and just touches an off 
long-hop which he might have cut, and hears the dreaded answer to 
the hoarse ‘ How’s that ?’ which sends him back to the pavilion. Five 
wickets down, and fifty runs to get. The light blues have still a little 
the best of it; and two snicks for five and a four to leg in three 
overs increase their prospects considerably. By this time the spec- 
tators are thoroughly excited, and the fielders feel as if every over 
took a year off each man’s life. The fast bowler is off his balance, 
and bowls three overs of leg half-volleys running, but from some 
peculiar spin escapes the punishment he deserves. The last ball of 
his next over is well cut to cover-point, who makes a desperate ef- 
fort, and just reaches it. The hitter, confident that it would not be 
stopped, had started to run, and could not get back in time to save 
his wicket from the effects of a good return of the ball; and six 
wickets were down for 78. 

The next man was a hard rough-and-tumble sort of a bat, never 
nervous, never playing straight, but always active and energetic. 
He hits three good balls round to leg for two each, and then makes 
a splendid drive for six, and sees with delight 90 appear on the 
telegraph. The next ball, however, shoots a wee bit too quick ; 
rattle go his stumps, and Oxford still hope. But every ball is of 
deadly importance, and the spectators scarcely breathe. For three 
overs steady play is the order, and a few singles are the sole result. 
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But the light is getting bad, and the fast bowler is straight. A short- 
pitched ball, to which the man in plays forward, touches the shoul- 
der of his bat, and goes spinning up between point and slip. Norman, 
with his eye on the ball, shouts, ‘ My catch, let me have it!’ and 
then ensues a moment of terrible suspense, during which Norman 
can hear the spectators watching, and imagines the ‘ Ugh!’ of disgust 
which will circle round the ground if he misses it. Up it goes! 
Will it never come down? Supposing he should miss it ? supposing 
—Ah! thank Heaven, he has got it! 

Eight wickets for 99 ; it is almost too much to bear. Just then 
the long-stop lets a bye, and is cursed by every one, and a catch 
hit up to long-leg is just out of his reach. 108 and two wickets to 
fall. But now a beautiful bailer bowls the more dangerous of the men 
in, and the last light blue has seven runs to get to win. Poor fellow! 
sal-volatile had been administered in vain; he trembles like an aspen- 
leaf; and the bowler, seeing this, consults Lichfield as to the ad- 
vantage of giving him a half-volley. He is told to do what he likes, 
so pitches the ball right up. The unfortunate Cantab plays back, 
misses the ball; and Oxford are winners by six runs. 

Norman does not, as you may imagine, escape the somewhat 
violent congratulations of his friends and colleagues; but sweeter 
than the applause of the mass, sweeter than his captain’s pleasure 
or his own pride at his success, was the sparkle in Miss Everslie’s 
eye and the tremble in her voice as she said, 

‘ Well done, Mr. Norman, well done! Iam so glad; but I knew 
you would win.’ 

Was there an emphasis on the ‘ you’ ? 


Cuapter IV. 
‘ Merses profundo.’ 


Havine done his duty to his University—the tennis match was 
won without difficulty—Norman abandoned himself for some time to 


the gaieties of a London season : 
‘ The dances, 
The fillings of hot little rooms, 
The glancings of rapturous glances, 
The fancyings of fancy costumes ; 


The pleasures which fashion makes duties, 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 

The luxury of looking at beauties, 
The tedium of talking to mutes ;’ 


as Praed the pleasant hath it. 

He met Evelyn at many balls, and was given the entrée to her 
father’s house in Belgrave-square ; he went with her to the Opera, 
and profited much by her taste in music; and he walked with her, 
or sat with her, more than once in the Park. The more he saw of 
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* her, the nicer he thought her, and the more he appreciated the gen- 
tleness and affection of her disposition. And she? She saw very 
soon, even at Oxford, that he liked her society and that she made an 
effect upon him, and this gave her pleasure. At first probably this 
was from the love of admiration which is universal or innate in all 
women. 

‘ Que dant queque negant gaudent tamen esse rogate.’ Those 
that say ‘ Yes,’ and those that say ‘ No,’ all like being asked. And 
then, when his success in the Lord’s match invested him with a 
temporary blaze of glory, she felt some little satisfaction that the 
hero of the hour came to her for the last leaf in his crown of laurel. 
But latterly frequent opportunities of seeing him at her dwn home 
and elsewhere had enabled her to form an estimate of his character 
which changed the quality of the pleasure she felt in his society, and 
made her pleased to be near him, not because he admired her and 
she knew it, but because she admired him and liked it. One day 
she said to him, 

‘ Are you not tired of London ?’ 

‘ Not quite yet,’ he answered; ‘why, are you?’ 

‘O yes!’ she said. ‘I hate town life—I hate the nonsense 
and absurdity of society! I like the country, where there is no 
pretence, no veil of unreality, as here. I should like to live all my 
life in the country with some one—er—with, I mean, a friend I 
liked. By the bye, will you come to a water-party at Maidenhead 
next Saturday? Mamma is getting one up, and wants some one 
to row. You will have to row if you come, so you know what is 
before you. I said I did not think you would come; but will you?’ 

‘ Yes, of course I will come. I would row you—I mean, I like 
rowing very much sometimes. The 2.35 train, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes ; don’t be late.’ 

Saturday was a fine day, and two carriages full of boys and girls 
—among whom were Wakefield and his sister, with two chaperones 
for Mrs. Grundy’s sake—took return-tickets from Paddington to 
Maidenhead and Taplow. The journey was, as usual, spent in riotous 
chaff. Those in the front carriage cut up pieces of newspaper very 
fine, and threw them into the window of the second carriage ; and 
those in the second carriage employed the wits of the party in send- 
ing insulting messages through the hole for the lamp between the 
two compartments. Altogether, a very satisfactory rivalry was got 
up between the two factions before they reached Maidenhead ; and 
when they came to Skindle’s, they vowed they would go in different 
boats, and have nothing to say to one another till dinner-time. 

Norman managed to get the stroke oar of the boat in which 
Evelyn was, and nothing could be pleasanter than the row along the 
river up the woody banks and shady walks of Clieveden, where the 
whole party disembarked and strolled about till the crimson light of 
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the setting sun warned them to return towards dinner. With the 
embarcation the rivalry was renewed; and as they were rowing down, 
and the boats were some way apart, the hinder boat determined to 
bump the other ; and putting on a spurt, came close up to that in 
which Norman was still stroke. Two of the young ladies in the 
leading boat, seeing the coming collision, jumped up and screamed, 

‘We shall be upset !’ 

‘ Sit down !’ shouted Norman. 

But he was too late. Theirjumping up had made the boat roll, 
and the other boat catching it full at the same moment, turned it 
over, and Norman and his crew were all in the water in a minute. 

The first thing that he saw on rising to the surface was Evelyn 
Everslie’s face, with an expression of intense fear, just sinking for 
the second time. In three strokes he had got to her and clutched 
her by the arm. Naturally she clung to him convulsively, prevent- 
ing him from getting his arms free; and so they rose to the top of 
the water. Even in this crisis he did not lose his presence of mind. 
He called her by no endearing name, and murmured no words of 
love. ° 

‘Miss Everslie,’ he said, but his voice was trembling with ner- 
vousness, ‘we must be drowned unless you let me go. I can only 
save you, if you let me hold you.’ 

‘Ah, ah, ah!’ she gasped, and still held on. So he let her 
and himself sink down, down, down, till he felt her hold relax, and 
knew that she was insensible. Then, seizing her by the neck, he 
rose to the surface again and struck out boldly for shore, keeping 
her head above water with his left hand. 

The accident happened a little above the lock, where the stream 
was deep and swift; and those that have tried swimming with one 
hand, with a weight in the other, will know how hard was his task, 
and how every stroke got weaker and weaker, and how, though 
striking down stream and gradually nearing the shore, he felt more 
and more powerless, less and less able to bear her weight. The 
first boat was fully occupied in rescuing the rest of the immersed ; 
and some people on the shore were running to and fro in a vain at- 
tempt to help Norman. As he neared them, a man reached out 
his hand, and seizing Miss Everslie’s arm, succeeded in dragging 
her to land; but Norman, thoroughly exhausted, sank in the swift 
current, and was with difficulty hauled out some way lower down, in 
a state of thorough collapse. 

Miss Everslie soon recovered herself; but all the last inventions 
had to be tried before Norman was restored to consciousness, and 
even then he was so weak that he had to be carried to the lock- 
house and put to bed. The others were not injured, but the even- 
ing’s pleasure was ended; and the whole party made the best of their 
way to town, in somewhat worse spirits than they had been in during 
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the morning. Miss Everslie was well enough to go by a later train, 
but Norman was ordered not to move till next day. 

They never pardon who have done the wrong. True; and as 
true the parallel statement, that they. who have conferred a great 
benefit feel gratitude to those they have helped. So it was with 
Norman. As he lay in bed, gaining strength and thinking of the 
events of the past day, he felt pleased with himself for having rescued 
Evelyn, but still more pleased with her for having been saved by 
him ; and—though hating himself for his folly—he could not help 
thinking of her more and more, and picturing the brightness of his life 
if—‘ But pshaw!’ he would break off; ‘ it is absurd, and I am a fool.’ 

When he got back to town, as in duty bound, he went to call on 
the Everslies to inquire after Evelyn’s health, and went through the 
most disagreeable process of being thanked by her family. Her 
father, who received him in his study, was courteous and cold; ex- 
pressed himself as extremely indebted to Mr. Norman for his great 
bravery and skill, to which he owed his child’s life; and regretting 
that he saw no means of showing how he appreciated the deep obli- 
gation under which he felt himself to Mr. Norman, bowed him up- 
stairs. Mrs. Everslie was warmer; but there was something that did 
not ring quite true even in her thanks. 

‘I should never have got over it,’ she said, ‘ if I had lost her. 
I can’t bear to think of her not being always with me; and I shall 
let her go nowhere till we get into the country. But yourself, Mr. 
Norman—TI hope you have not caught cold ?’ 

Evelyn’s lips said little, her eyes a great deal. Her mouth 
quivered, and her fingers played nervously with her watch-chain as 
she said, 

‘I must have been drowned, I was so far from the other boat ; 
and O, Mr. Norman, when I think that my foolish cowardice nearly 
spoilt all your bravery, how can I condemn myself enough !’ 

‘You must not think that—any one would have done the same ; 
and my only regret is, that I should not have been able to take you 
to the side without half drowning you asI did. I hope you are 
none the worse ?’ 

‘No; but I was so frightened when they told me you were ill, 
and—’ 

Here a visitor came in; and Norman shortly had an opportunity 
of escaping from a meeting which gave him much embarrassment. 


CHaPrTer V. 


Smogoy Soxeis movovow 


“Epws Scous od BadAcis ; 


In spite of Mrs. Everslie’s assertion that Evelyn should not go 
out, that young lady managed to be present at several of the balls 
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and parties of the week following her accident ; and Norman gradu- 
ally began to feel a great blank on the days on which he was not to 
meet her, and to be fidgety and restless when he knew he should 
see her in the evening. On entering any crowded room, his eye 
instinctively roved round in search of her, and on one occasion he 
caught her eye watching the door, and lit up with pleasure at see- 
ing him come in—an expression which changed to confusion and 
blushes when she found he was seeking her also. She danced with 
him as often as she could do so without giving a chance to the busy 
tongues of society, which delight in chattering about all sorts of 
things, and flirtations in particular; and more than once was he 
found at five-o’clock tea in Belgrave-square. In this way the season 
drew to a close; and one day she said, as he was taking her to the 
cloak-room, 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Norman ; we are going to-morrow.’ 

His face fell. 

‘Where are you going ?’ he said. 

‘I hardly know. To pay some visits, I believe ; and then papa 
talks of going to Pau for the winter; but I hope he won’t carry 
out his intention.’ 

‘Why ?’ and he looked at her hard. 

‘I don’t know, but I do not want to leave England this year. 
Good-bye, and thank you once more for what you did on the river.’ 

‘I wish you would forget that,’ he said. ‘It must be very 
wearisome to think yourself always obliged to say thank you.’ 

‘O no,’ she answered—‘ O no; it is very pleasant to be under 
an obligation to any one one—I mean, it is a great bore being under 
any obligation to any one one does not like. But I see mamma 
calling me; so good-bye once more.’ 

Some days after the Everslies had gone, Norman, strolling in 
the Park, met Edward Wakefield, who said, 

‘What are you going to do this Long? Will you come to 
Wakefield at the end of August for a fortnight? We are to have 
a cricket-match, and I hear a capital account of the birds ; so bring 
your gun.’ 

Norman, whose plans were not made, accepted readily; and then, 
tired with the Park, which seemed empty and cheerless now the one 
- face for which he used so anxiously to look was not there, betook 
himself to visit an old ‘aunt who lived in Wimpole-street. Lady 
Emily Rutland—aunt Em as she was to Norman and his sister— 
was the youngest sister of Norman’s grandfather, and had lived for 
the last thirty years in the same house, where there was always a 
welcome for Norman when he chose to come. When he was a little 
boy, it had been her delight to take him to Madame Tussaud’s, the 
Soho Bazaar, or the Coliseum, and the Zoological; and since he 
had been grown up, nothing pleased her more than to have him 
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to dinner, and make him play penny-whist—he and dummy against 
herself and Miss Palmer, her invariable companion. Her house was 
gloomy, but she was always cheerful; and though the parlour— 
there are certain houses which always have parlours—was not very 
well lighted, and the dinners given there were somewhat homely, 
the warmth of the welcome and the heartiness of the hostess made 
Norman fonder of going there than to many a more luxurious or 
fashionable mansion. 

And she was fond of him, and watched every success of his with 
a jealous eye, and sang his praises so much, that many a less fa- 
voured youth who was made the receptacle of her laudations of 
Norman looked upon him with the modified hate with which all people 
regard any one who is held up as an example. Virtutem incolumem 
odimus. There are few who can bear to hear other people continu- 
ally praised. 

In person Lady Emily was somewhat spare ; but her face showed 
traces of great beauty, and the regularity of her features, the shape- 
liness of her limbs, and the dignity of her carriage, showed that she 
must once have been, as indeed she was, one of the handsomest 
women of her age. Her expression was one of kindness, but there 
sometimes appeared signs which seemed to give evidence that she 
had passed through a great sorrow; for as she looked at Norman 
she often would assume a pensive regretful look, from which she 
would recover herself and be bright as usual. Her black-silk dress 
was of old fashion, and the worked mittens which she always wore 
showed the graceful beauty of her hands. Her voice was cheerful, 
though it also. would sometimes be mingled with a tone of grief. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ she said, after they had finished the quiet dinner 
by which she persuaded him to stay, and were alone in the drawing- 
room, ‘so you have been in the water, I hear, and swimming about 
with a young lady. But tell me about her. Is she pretty? is she 
nice ?’ 

‘I think her very pretty, aunt Em, but I believe some people 
do not. She has a dear good face, with plenty of kindliness and 
affection in it, and none of the cold blasé look which young ladies 
of the present day think it necessary so often to assume; and she 
is very nice.’ 

‘Then you like her ?’ 

‘Yes, very much.’ 

‘Do you love her, Charlie ?’ 

‘I can’t love anybody, aunt Em. I have long ago laid down 
that rule.’ 

‘And you think these things go by rule, do you? You think 
that you can say to yourself: ‘‘I, Charlie Norman, am so strong, 
and have such a control over myself, that I can repel a feeling to 
which every human being is subject’ ?’ 
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‘If I had such feeling, I should try to overcome it. How can 
I think of marriage ? I shall never have a sixpence—’ 

‘Or 

‘ Beyond that which I make myself; and how can I make enough 
for many a long year to keep a wife? No, aunt Em; it is a sad 
fact, but none the less a fact, that true love, which ought to be in 
the reach of every man, is, in these days of civilisation or social 
restriction, solely confined to the owners of broad lands or great 
wealth.’ 

‘But she has money, has she not ?’ 

‘I believe her father is rich; but that only puts her the more 
out of my reach.’ 

‘You may be richer than she some day.’ 

‘I may be lord chancellor, and when I am, I hope you will come 
and see me on the woolsack, aunt Em; but one is just as likely as 
the other.’ 

‘Well, dear, I always think it is better for a young man to have 
some one to love; it keeps him from much harm.’ 

They said nothing more on the question then; but that night, 
before aunt Em went to bed, she walked up and down her room with 
a very thoughtful air, and after along silence might have been heard 
to say to herself, 

‘Try him, try him.’ 

Cuapter VI. 
‘ Love in her eyes sits playing.’ 


Ir is said that the murderer is always haunted by the image of 
his victim, and is never free from the picture conjured up by his 
vivid imagination of the scene of his crime. And so it is with the 
young man in love. And Norman—for he was in love, though he 
would not yet confess it—found in the pretty village in Wales to 
which he retired to read till he was due at Wakefield, that, whatever 
he did or wherever he was, the form of Miss Everslie was always 
haunting his fancy. At first this was not much the case; but gra- 
dually, as he let his mind dwell on the pleasures of her society and 
the delight which he had experienced in her presence, he became 
more and more the slave of this passion, whose very existence he 
still tried to ignore. In vain he endeavoured to divert his attention 
by reading; his mind wandered from the most vivid scenes of Taci- 
tus to the scene on the river at Maidenhead, and from Aristotle’s 
theory of friendship to aunt Emily’s theory of love. In vain he 
tried violent exercise, by walking up the steepest hills he could find. 
On Cader Idris’ rugged top, or by the sloping shores of Llyn Gwyn- 
nant, his fancy constantly recurred to the wavy hair, the deep true 
eyes and gentle voice, whose hold on him was so rapidly increasing ; 
and as he read far into the night, he would often pause, and think 
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for the first time in his life of the advantages of a fortune, which he 
had hitherto not coveted. 

So the days passed till it was time for him to go to Wakefield ; 
and it was not without a feeling of regret that he exchanged the 
solitude in which his thoughts had dwelt alternately on the work 
which he liked and the woman whom he loved for the bustle and con- 
fusion of a country-house party. Indeed, was it not that he did not 
like to throw over his friend, he would have probably sent an excuse ; 
but not liking to do the former, he sent his books to Oxford, and 
followed himself to Chester. 

Wakefield, situated in one of the pleasantest parts of Cheshire, 
was a fine specimen of the cheerier sort of English country house. 
It had not the magnificence of Burgliley or Long Leat, but was 
large and exceedingly picturesque. On one side of it a wooded park 
stretched for a considerable way, with large avenues, terminating 
one in a memorial column, and another in a little village, and with 
fine old trees dotted about here and there in single grandeur; while 
on the other side was the clear expanse of a broad mere, at the op- 
posite shores of which the evening sun always rested on a grand old 
ruin backed by a shapely range of distant Welsh hills. Down to the 
edge of the mere sloped terraces of flower-beds and grass-plots, and 
a crumbling boat-house surrounded by trees finished the foreground 
of a pretty view. 

The interior of the house was equally admirable. It was not 
filled with the gaudy specimens of modern art which are so often 
crowded into newly-purchased houses; but a fine collection of old 
armour carefully arranged, a staircase of massive proportions lead- 
ing up to a long gallery of old pictures, and a dining-room of rich 
dark panelling, testified to the antiquity of the house; while the 
crests and arms of former owners, carved on the walls and pillars of 
the staircase, showed that Mr. Wakefield had no wish to oust all 
evidence of the importance of a family by the distresses of whose 
descendants he had become possessed of their home, though he had 
thought fit to change its name. A large library, which would have 
rejoiced the heart of Dibdin, and a case or two of Wedgwood and 
Dresden of purest shape and colouring, showed that literature and 
art were not forgotten; and Mr. Wakefield’s study, crammed with 
blue-books and parliamentary papers and reports of county meetings, 
gave evidence that its owner’s attention was not entirely absorbed 
by the records of the past. 

A considerable number of people were assembled in the drawing- 
room when Norman made his appearance before dinner, amongst 
whom were several cricketing friends; but he could not repress a 
start when, just as dinner was announced, there came into the draw- 
ing-room Mrs. Everslie and Evelyn. Evelyn did not notice him at 
first, as he was talking to Lady Mary Wakefield, but he saw that 
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when she did she too gave a start of pleased surprise. At dinner 
he had no chance of even looking at her, for she was far from him 
and on the same side; but when the gentlemen went into the draw- 
ing-room, he found an opportunity of asking whether they were going 
to Pau or not. 

‘ Nothing is settled yet,’ she said, ‘for papa has been very busy 
lately, and has not been able to decide ; but if he goes, we shall have 
to go too, as he insists on taking us with him whenever he leaves 
England. But I did not expect to see you here. What have you 
been doing ?” 

‘I have been in Wales, reading; but my work did not prosper 
as much as I could have wished.’ 

‘Why ?” ; 

‘I was thinking of other things.’ 

‘ What other things ?’ 

‘No, no,’ he laughed: ‘ present thoughts are proverbially only 
worth a penny, but you must offer more than nothing for past cogi- 
tations.’ 

‘I daresay the subject was not very important.’ 

‘Do you think so ?’ 

‘ Evelyn my dear,’ interrupted Mrs. Everslie, ‘Lady Mary wants 
you to play. Will you come to the piano ?’ 

And he had no more chance of talking that evening. 

Let us take the privilege of story-tellers, and open the letter- 
bags that left Wakefield during the next few days. One letter is 
in a girl’s hand, directed to the Hon. Mrs. William Fitzherbert. 


‘My dearest Florence,’ it began, ‘ only fancy my joy at finding 
him here to-night. I was so pleased, and I think, dear, he was 
pleased too—at least I thought I saw a look of satisfaction come over 
his dear blue eyes when he spoke to me after dinner. Florence, you 
cannot love William half as much as I love him. Yet I am so 
wretched : first of all because I am not sure he loves me; and then 
mamma says she does not at all approve of my talking to him, as 
she does not want me to be married yet in the first place, and if I 
am, not to a man without a penny; for she says I am to marry Lord 
Clare, whom you know how I detest. Suppose Charlie does not 
care for me, Florence—and it may be only that he thinks it neces- 
sary to talk to me as he saved my life—how shall I bear it? And 
it is very hard that, as papa is so rich, he should not let me marry 
any one I like: but I am afraid of papa: he is sometimes so cross, 
and he never speaks to me as if I had a heart at all. But, O Flor- 
ence, suppose he does love me as I love him; and suppose papa 
should have no objection ; and suppose—will you come to my wed- 
ding, dear? Good-bye, dearest ; mamma interrupted our talk to- 
night, but I shall see him to-morrow.—Your loving E. E.’ 
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‘My dear aunt Em,—I am a great fool, and you are a very 
clever woman. Miss Everslie is here, and I have found during my 
stay in Wales that I was not so strong as I thought. I fought 
against my folly all I could; and had I known she was here, I should 
not have come here. But it is no use; I love her with all my 
heart. And now what am I to do? I have no business with love, 
I am not in a position to marry; and I had intended to let nothing 
stand in the way of my career at the bar. But now— I have 
danced with her several times this year ; and from something I saw 
last night, I think—though I may be wrong—that my affection is 
not quite unreturned, or at any rate unnoticed, by her. I cannot 
tear myself away ; yet I have no right to tell her I love her without 
having means to maintain her as my wife; and I loathe the very 
idea of asking her father to give me his daughter, and his money 
too. Tell me what I am to do; what you think of my circumstances, 
and how I ought to act.—Your affectionate nephew, 

‘CHARLIE NormMAN.’ 


After two days the answers came. 

‘My dear boy,’ began one, ‘ are you sure of yourself? are you 
sure your feeling is not mere fancy, not the light and unenduring 
attraction which all men feel sooner or later to some woman? If 
you are not, I entreat you to pause, and not commit yourself to a 


course from which to one with your high sense of honour there is no 
retreat. You know my story—a warning which is perhaps a common 
one, commoner than you think. When I was young, one thought 
he loved me, and to him I gave my heart. We were to have been 
married ; but he found that intimacy led to indifference, and that the 
society of some one else pleased him more than mine. That which 
I gave I could not give again—hence my lonely life. If you are 
not sure, then pause and consider. If you are sure, if you feel that 
you can never change, then think whether for the sake of gratifying 
your own pride you are right in leaving her to the pain which she 
will feel if she loves you, and you do not declare your own affection. 
Why condemn her to long doubt and disbelief from your fear of 
her wealth? Is it not better to let her share the happiness of confi- 
dence ? Silence must bring difficulty ; openness may result in joy. 
What does it matter who has the gold, so there is enough for both ? 
Your exertions may, and I hope will, give you independence some 
day ; but meanwhile, if she has that which will make you both happy, 
why let your pride stand in her way and yours? If she was poor, 
would you not let her look forward to the day when you might win 
her ? Why not do the same when she is rich ? 

‘This may be wrong; but it is the best advice I have. Take 
it or leave it, as you will; it is only that of an old woman who 
loves you.’ 
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The other was short : 

‘My dearest Evelyn,—I am much hurt at what you say about 
me and Willy. How can you love any one as much as I loye Willy? 
Why, I love him frightfully. I am very cross, and sha’n’t write any 
more.—Your affectionate FLORENCE. 

‘P.S. You won’t forget your promise to tell no one before me, 
will you, dear ?’ 


Let us peep at one more letter to aunt Em. 

‘I don’t think I can take your advice. I am sure of myself, but 
I fear my own inability so much that I dare not face her wealth. 
Even now she seems to care for that idiot Clare. 


** Cursed be the gold that gilds the shallow forehead of the fool.” 


I shall come away. I hate myself and everything; and O, aunt Em, 
for the first time I feel the curse of poverty.’ 


Ag SO a oe ee a re 





AN ESSAY ON EPIGRAMS 


Proressor SyLVESTER, well known as a brilliant discoverer in the 
fashionable branch of modern mathematics, has just published a 
brochure on The Laws of Verse, which is curious as exemplifying 
what a great wit called ‘ ultra-crepidarianism.’ Mr. Sylvester is an 
apostle of L’Eglise Invariantive, and has got into his head the notion 
that poetry can be produced by algebraic processes. It will be re- 
membered by all who have read Sidney Smith’s delightful Lectures 
on Moral Philosophy (which, by the way, Lord Jeffrey recommended 
him not to publish), that he maintained the theory that wit can be 
studied and perfected just as mathematics can. Wit, argued the 
facetious canon, results from surprise; and to prepare such surprise 
is merely a question of ingenuity. The feeling produced on the 
mind by an original witticism when first heard is not unlike that 
which is caused by a clever bit of prestidigitation or a startling che- 
mical experiment. Water quenches fire: the tiro in chemistry who 
for the first time sees a solid substance ignite on touching water, 
and swim in flame on its surface, feels precisely the same kind of 
pleasure as that which is produced by Crashaw’s famous epigram on 
the miracle of Cana— 
‘ Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit.’ 


A similar effect is obtained by other forms of ingenious surprise—by 
a clever problem in chess or in geometry, for example. Suppose it 
required to describe an equilateral triangle with an angular point on 
the periphery of each of three concentric circles, ‘ every schoolboy,’ 
as Lord Macaulay would say, ought to be able to do it. Take your 
compasses, O ingenuous youth fresh from Middlemist, and draw 
radius oc. Make ocp two-thirds of a right angle. To circle whose 
radius is 0 a apply AP equal to oB: draw ca, CB, AB, making acP 
equal to oc B; then aBc is your triangle. Or take this charming 
three-move chess problem by Meyer, which I set down in continental 
notation : 
WHITE. BLACK. 
K. cl K. a7 
Q. g6 R. a8 
Kt. 5 B. d7 
Kt.e 7 Kt. b 8 
Kt. d5 
Let any fair lady who does me the honour to read these lines, and 
who disdains not the chess-board, ascertain for herself whether such 
a problem is not a species of epigram. 
Now although mathematics, which is the scaffolding or skeleton 
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of the vast edifice of thought, has some kinship with both poetry 
and wit, I take it that Sidney Smith and Professor Sylvester are 
alike wrong in supposing that it is easy to pass from the realm of 
figures to that of letters. The learned Professor appears to think 
that mathematical ideas are of universal application ; he maintains 
that ‘music is the algebra of sense, algebra the music of the reason.’ 
This oracular saying is too hard for me, and might indeed be a tough 
nut for CGidipus himself to crack ; but I quote it for the benefit of 
those who love to dive into profundities of thought. However, the 
fallacy which lurks in such theories as Mr. Sylvester’s is, that the 
theorist assumes cognate results always to proceed from cognate 
causes. A problem in geometry or chess, the brilliant display of a 
chemist or a conjuror, Pepper’s ghost, or Home’s floatation near the 
ceiling, may cause a feeling of pleasant surprise akin to that pro- 
duced by a clever epigram ; but it does not therefore follow that an 
epigrammatist can play chess, or a mathematician do juggling tricks. 
Professor Sylvester arranges the Alcaic stanza of our dear lyrist 
Horace in a square matrix, such as he applies to determinants; and 
then he argues that the Epicurean poet had a highly mathematical 
turn of mind. ‘ Had Athens been Cambridge, and Orbilius Colenso 
(whose private pupil at the University I was long before the far-famed 
Luke was heard of), I have little doubt that Horace might have 
come out the Numa Hartog or Pendlebury of his year.’ Mathema- 
ticians are notably bad hands at logic, and this is about as complete 
a non sequitur as was ever devised. Horace got his metre and a 
good many of his ideas from Alcwus, and did not dream of the subtle 
arithmetical arrangement ascribed to him. 

Still, there are certain departments of literature in which excel- 
lence is attainable only by labour; and the epigram is among them. 
It requires a thought tersely expressed in perfection of words : 

‘ Just as crush’d carbon doth produce 

The diamond for Beauty’s use, 

Condense the wisdom of the years, 

And, lo, an epigram appears.’ 
Recently there have been published some good collections of epi- 
grams, and there appears to exist an impression that this form of 
writing will again be in vogue. I doubt it. Life is not long enough. 
There is less thought in many a three-volume novel of the present 
day than in a single first-rate epigram which a man might write upon 
his thumbnail. 


‘ Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.’ 
This canon of literature is rather too much neglected by the easy 
writers of the day—gentlemen who perpetually bring to one’s remem- 
brance Rogers’s epigram : 


‘You write with ease to show your breeding— 
Your easy writing’s damn’d hard reading.’ 
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Expect no epigrams from the man who earns his bread by the gray 
goosequill. They don’t pay. A Greek tyrant in the old days would 
give a poet a dozen female slaves for a tetrastich; a prince or an 
archbishop in the middle ages would send him fat venison and abund- 
ant wine ; but the patron of to-day (the publisher) would probably 
think sixpence a line generous payment. Ifwe are to have any epi- 
grams in this toiling and moiling age, this perturbed period of the 
steam-wagon and the lightning-wire, it must be from literati of 
leisure. Peers of the realm and country gentlemen, deans of cathe- 
dral chapters and fellows of colleges, are your natural epigrammatists 
— if only they have the genius. The epigram should be matured 
in a lofty library with windows looking to the sunset, shut in from 
all rude sounds of the outer world, with a plate of filberts and a 
glass of old madeira or port to occupy the intervals of thought. It 
grows in the brain like the pearl within the oyster. To reach per- 
fection, it demands silence and seclusion and time. These are con- 
ditions rarely attainable in the hot afternoon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—for which reason I am not sanguine in anticipating the rise 
among us of a race of epigrammatists. 

What the Greeks meant by an epigram was simply an inscrip- 
tion, and its primary use was funereal. It gradually extended itself 
to’ other themes, but never became that ‘rapier-pointed’ versicle 
which the name now implies. The function of the Greek epigram 
is fulfilled by the modern sonnet; a felicitous invention of Italy, which 
has been successfully acclimatised in England. What since the days 
of Martial has been called an epigram differs as widely from the 
Greek form as Mr. Tennyson’s idyls differ from those of Theocritus, 
or as a burlesque by Burnand from one by Aristophanes. It is, how- 
ever, with the modern epigram that I am now concerned, and of this 
Martial is the undoubted master. Only a few of his epigrams con- 
tain that sting in the tail which now characterises the hornet of 
poetry ; but those few are perfect. Others of the fifteen hundred 
which he wrote are more like the vers de société of Praed and Lut- 
trel and Locker ; they are lapidary verse, cameos cut and polished 
with infinite skill. The student cannot know the resources of the 
Latin tongue until he has read Martial. His marvellous mastery of 
language cannot, of course, be illustrated by translations. The most 
felicitous of renderings can only show the wrong side of the tapestry. 
Still, as there is no other way, let me select one or two brief speci- 
mens. In the following (done into English by Merivale) the poet is 
drinking his wine within sight of the tombs of the emperors, whom 
it was the foolish fancy of Rome to class with the gods : 


‘ Fill high the bowl with sparkling wine ; 
Cool the bright draught with summer snow. 
Amid my locks let odours flow ; 
Around my temples roses twine. 
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See yon proud emblem of decay, 
Yon lordly pile that braves the sky! 
It bids us live our little day, 
Teaching that gods themselves must die.’ 


Here is a distich paraphrased so as to apply to modern London by 
that indefatigable veteran, Cyrus Redding : 


‘ Without calves’-head the alderman can’t dine: 
Well the companion cheers the civic wine.’ 


In the following (rendered by Leigh Hunt) the poet is in a tenderer 
vein, lamenting the death of a little slave-girl : 


‘Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion, 
Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold, 
Nipp’d away at six years old. 
Thou, whoever thou may’st be, 
That hast this small field after me, 
Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade ; 
So shall no disease or jar 
Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar; 
But this tomb be here alone 
The only melancholy stone.’ 


Addison’s translation of a well-known distich has been often quoted, 
but will bear quotation once more : 


‘In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, or without thee.’ 


One more, and I pass from Martial to the moderns : 


‘ Exquisite wines and comestibles 
From Tod-Heatly and Fortnum and Mason; 
Smoking-room, billiard- and chess-tables, 
Bath in a vast marble basin ; 
Luminous books (not voluminous) 
To read under beech-trees cacuminous ; 
One friend, who is fond of a distich, 
And doesn’t get too syllogistic ; 
A valet, who knows the complete art 
Of service —a maiden, his sweetheart : 
Give me these, in some rural pavilion, 
And Ill envy no Rothschild his million.’ 


I cordially agree with. the epigrammatist in his notion of a luxurious 
life. 

When we come among the English writers of epigram, we find 
Martial frequently echoed. Sir John Harington follows the old Roman 
very closely. Here is an example: 

‘Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many : 

But yet she never gave enough to any.’ 
Sir John was a fertile writer, and produced one epigram that is not 
likely to die : 


‘Treason doth never prosper: what’s the reason ? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it treason.’ 
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Ben Jonson was another prolific disciple of Martial, from whom he 
borrowed his tremendous line upon Inigo Jones : 
‘ Thy forehead is too narrow for my brand.’ 
Some of the rare old dramatist’s songs have a fine aroma of epigram, 
as one stanza shall prove : 
‘ Follow a shadow, it still flies you; 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 
So court a mistress, she denies you; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men?’ 
Henry Parrot was another of these seventeenth-century men with a 
wealth of epigrammatic wit. Here we have him chafling the Welsh : 


‘A Welshman and an Englishman disputed 
Which of their lands maintain’d the greatest state ; 
The Englishman the Welshman quite confuted, 
Yet would the Welshman naught his brags abate. 
‘*Ten cooks (quoth he) in Wales one wedding sees :” 
‘** True (quoth the other); each man toasts his cheese. 
Herrick, Waller, Prior, are specially noticeable for the vein of epi- 
gram which runs through their lyrics, like the purple streaks that 
lie deep in the snow-white marble of Sicily. What can surpass the 
delicious couplet in courtly Waller’s girdle-song ? 
; ‘Give me but what this ribbon bound: 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ 
The same peculiarity belongs to those fine gentlemen and facile poets 
Suckling, Etherege, Sedley, Lovelace ; masters, it seems to me, of 
the lyric epigram, though three out of the four are not even named 
in Mr. Dodd’s portly and valuable volume entitled The Epigram- 
matists. If Sir John Suckling’s piquant little chanson— 
‘Why so pale and wan, fond lover ?’— 
is not to be classed with the epigrams, I am at a loss how to define 
it. The light literature of two centuries ago had a choice flavour of 
its own, being the natural growth of a lively and careless society. 
The men who wore rapiers were gay intriguers, and their love-songs 
sparkled like the Toledo steel they were always ready to draw. 
‘ Out upon it! I have loved 
Three whole days together, 
And am like to love three more— 
If it prove fine weather!’ ; 
sings Sir John Suckling: and the words bring before us a picture 
of the man, young, gallant, daring, ready with pen and purse and 
sword, the darling of St. James’s, the marvel of the Mall, the hand- 
somest fellow that ever ate mulberries and drank iced champagne in 
Spring-gardens. Iced champagne, sayest thou? an anachronism, 
surely. I am not certain about that. Wicked and witty Wilmot, 


Lord Rochester, who wrote a few decades later than Suckling, de- 
scribing a bad dinner to which he was imvited, says : 


99 
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‘ And now the bottle briskly flies about, 

Instead of ice wrapt up in a wet clout.’ 
And as he twice mentions champagne—or campaign—in the same 
poem, I suspect that effervescent wine was a favourite with the poetic 
cavaliers of the time. We find even grave and stately John Evelyn 
‘treating divers ladies of his relations in Spring-gardens ;’ and years 
later paying a visit of inspection to ‘the New Spring-garden at Lam- 
beth, a pretty contrived plantation,’ since known as Vauxhall, where 
some of us old fogies may in our youth have met Mr. Pendennis in 
superb apparel, with little Fanny Bolton hanging happily on his arm. 
How they are faded and forgotten, those ancient haunts of folly and 
fantasy! Quiet offices stand where once was the Spring-garden ; on 
the site of the Mulberry-garden—‘ now (wrote Evelyn in 1654) the 
only place of refreshment for persons of the best quality to be exceed- 
ingly cheated at,’ for Cromwell had closed the Spring-garden—now 
rises the hideous pile called Buckingham Palace ; Chelsea Hospital 
has replaced the famously fashionable Rotundo of Ranelagh— 


‘Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan ?’ 


I must not leave this brilliant group of thoughtless gentlemen 
without quoting Rochester’s best epigram, familiar though it sounds: 


‘ Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.’ 
But, as Charles II. retorted, his deeds were those of his ministers, 
and his words were his own. Still, when he acted for himself, he 
did one or two things which, though eccentric, were not unwise. 
Take, for instance, the story of the episcopation of the saintly Ken, 
who, when the King visited Winchester, where he held a prebendal 
stall, declined to give up his house for the reception of Nell Gwynne. 
Afterwards, when the bishopric of Bath and Wells was vacant, ‘ old 
Rowley’ said, ‘ Where is the good little man who refused his lodg- 
ing to poor Nell?’ So Ken became a bishop, and was the King’s 
chief consoler on his death-bed. Again, there was Allestree, edu- 
cated for the church, who loyally joined the army of the first Charles, 
carried on a perilous correspondence for the second in his exile, 
and narrowly escaped hanging by the Roundheads more than once. 
Possibly he was saved by his atrocious ugliness, which appears in 
his portrait, and which might well frighten even a hangman. Him 
Rochester one day, after the Restoration, met in a street of Lon- 
don, ragged and starving. Unknowing who he was, the reckless 
earl—‘ a very profane wit,’ writes of him excellent Evelyn (having 
encountered him at dinner at the Duke of Albemarle’s, better 
known in history as General Monk)—saw an opportunity of a little 


fun. Se he made a bet with the King that he could find an uglier 
man than the Duke of Lauderdale, and produced Allestree ; whom 
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Charles recollected on the instant, and made him Provost of Eton, 
which famous foundation he raised from the ruins in which the 
Roundheads had left it. Afterwards Allestree was Dean of West- 
minster—the pleasantest preferment in the English church. Its 
holder lives in the best London society, controls the metropolitan 
minster, and has none of the worries of a bishop, who is often 
plagued by a recalcitrant herd of wild curates. 

It may surprise some readers to learn that two of the four cele- 
brated psalmists, Sternhold and Hopkins, and Tate an’ brady, were 
epigrammatists. From the lace-ruffle-wearing gallants of the court 
to these grave versifiers is a long step: it is the truth, however, 
that John Hopkins and Nahum Tate wrote epigrams, but they 
were very bad ones. Grave men write good epigrams occasionally: 
there are many dignified clergymen in l’église épigrammatique. 
The Rev. William Clarke, chancellor of Chichester a hundred years 
ago, produced one epigram which it would be hard to excel. On 
the tomb of a Duke of Richmond in Chichester Cathedral was an 
inscription ending with these words : 

‘ Hee est domus ultima.’ 
This is the epigram : 

‘Did he who thus inscribed this wall 
Not read or not believe Saint Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands? 
Or may we gather from these words 
That house is not a House of Lords ?” 

Passing onward, I might delay with Gray and Garrick, both epi- 
grammatists, and the latter singularly fertile in the art. He is the 
best of all prologue writers, and a prologue must be epigrammatic. 
His epigrams on Johnson’s Dictionary and on Goldsmith’s oddity 
of character are pretty well known: let me quote instead of them 
the Rev. Richard Kendal on Barry and Garrick, who were playing 
King Lear at rival houses : 


‘The town has found out different ways 

To praise ‘its different Lears ; 

To Barry it gives loud huzzas, 
To Garrick only tears. 

A king? Ay, every inch a king, 
Such Barry doth appear ; 

But Garrick’s quite another thing— 
He’s every inch King Lear.’ 


Epigrams sometimes produce permanent changes. The present 
Primate of all England signs himself ‘Archibald Cantuar. ;’ but a 
hundred years ago ‘ Cant.’ was the customary abbreviation. Horace 
Walpole caused the change. Thus wrote he of Archbishop Secker : 


‘ The bench has oft posed us, and set us a-scoffing, 
By signing Will. London, John Sarum, John Roffen.: 
But this head of the church no expounder will want, 
For his grace signs his own proper name, Thomas Cant.’ 
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Secker got nicknamed Tom Cant throughout his diocese in conse- 
quence ; and hence it happened that his successors took to ‘ Can- 
tuar.’ 

But I must hasten to the end. Perhaps the most marvellous 
store of epigram ever embodied in a continuous poem exists in 
Byron’s Don Juan. It is a treasury of such gems, from which 
even Douglas Jerrold has not disdained to borrow. On the other 
hand, Byron’s implacable adversary, Savage Landor, has written a 
greater number of beautiful isolated epigrams than any other Eng- 
lishman. At this moment, his lines to his friend Louis Napoleon 
are not without interest : 


‘Pleased was I when you told me how, 
In hat that buffeted the brow 
And mason’s loose habiliment, 
With masons through Ham’s gate you went. 
Heartily pleased was I to see 
A prisoner, though a prince, set free. 
‘* Prince,” said I, ‘‘ you’ve escaped two worst 
Of evils.” ‘I have known a first,’’ 
Said you, “ but that is only one. 
Tell me the other.” ‘‘’Tis a throne.” 
T could not add what now I might, 
It keeps the worthy out of sight, 
Nor lets the sitter sit upright.’ 

Landor was close on ninety when he wrote thus. 

Another veteran epigrammatist, the last I shall name, died at 
the age of eighty a few months ago—the Rev. Charles Townsend, 
rector of Kingston-by-Sea. This fine old parson was famed as a 
lover of his friends and a hater of women. I suppose some wicked 
witch had played him a trick 


‘In his hot youth, when George the Third was king.’ 


He had been a great friend of Wordsworth and the other Lakers, on 
whom he bestowed this impromptu : 
‘ They dwell at the Lakes; an appropriate quarter 
For poems diluted with plenty of water.’ 
Not long before his death some thieves broke into the rectory ; 
whereupon he naturally consoled himself with an epigram : 
‘ They came and prigg’d my stockings, my linen, and my store ; 
But they couldn’t prig my sermons, for they were prigg’d before.’ 
This pleasant old clerical poet spent the sunset of life in his quaint 
rectory by the sea-marge, with a garden famous for flowers and 
peaches and choice Latin inscriptions, the legend over its portal 
being Patet janua, cor magis. To sit with him on his lawn under 
ample foliage, with a few peaches, and a flask of cool claret, and a 
paper of epigrams, was enjoyable on an autumn afternoon—a charm- 
ing change from the wild whirl of brilliant Brighton. I hope he 


was not the last of the epigrammatists. 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 





JUNE 


May lives no more—the merry tune 

Of all her birds we wish in vain. 

Lo, June is come, with gentle rain 
To mourn her death, green-mantled June ! 


June, when far sheep-bells sound with day, 
And scythes; and many a tiny wing 
Low music makes, while evening 

Tints all the amber air with gray. 


June, on whose lap her perfumed stores 
The purple bean, the clover throws ; 
Hers swathes of hay, and swelling rose, 

And hanging blooms of sycamores. 


Month of fair sights, but known too well, 
Of foam of meadow-sweet, and snow 
Of mullein, touch’d with faintest glow 
Of lychnis and pale pimpernel. 


Thy broad sun, by the water side, 
On beds of golden flagflowers smiles, 
And lily leaves, green floating isles 
Rock’d by the rippling of the tide. 


Bronzed on brown boles, his twinkling shine 
Falls on the alder’s silver bower, 
All day alike on weed and flower, 
Starr’d bittersweet and waste woodbine. 


Would all were good and fair! Alas, 
With mallows mix’d foul foxglove’ gleams, 
Cold porch of death the poppy dreams 
Midst grass, and corn the greater grass. 


Where midges vex, as wild vain words, 
In swarthy swarms, blue dragons swing 
Their glories ; hurtless beetles sing 
Where venom’d gadflies goad the herds. 


No pleasure in this world may be 
Without some bitter taste of pain : 
No rills, no rivers, and no rain 
Can take the saltness from the sea. 
JAMES MEW. 
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